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One way to introduce your Christmas movie. 


to 
your 
movie 


which they will buy gifts to carry home. 

Then, of course, there’s the fragrant and 
once-a-year Christmas tree to be carefully 
selected and stowed in the family car! 
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Christmas, the children’s firm conviction 
to the contrary, just doesn’t up and hap¬ 
pen. It begins days and weeks before 
Christmas Day—and so should a proper 
Christmas movie in which the 25th is the 
climax of the full holiday story. The more 
completely your movie builds up to the 
climax, the more significant and enjoyable 
will be your reliving of this holiday. 

Outdoor preparations 

The first evidence of the holiday, we’ll 
guess, will be the hanging of the Christ¬ 
mas wreath on the front door—and a fine 
opening shot it will make for your movie. 

Then there are the delivery trucks that 
hurry to the house with mysterious and 
heavily wrapped packages. No reason 
why you can’t get a shot or two of this 
event to intersperse with other shots made 
from outdoors of young and curious faces, 
noses flattened against windowpanes. 

There’s lots of excitement, too, on 
downtown sidewalks and in downtown 
show windows. Maybe there’s a Christmas 
parade. Very probably there’s a sidewalk 
Santa into whose kettle it would be nice 
to show little brother or sister popping 
some Christmas pennies. Window and 
building decorations are a colorful camera 
challenge . . . and from within at least one 
shop it should be possible to shoot out, 
so’s to show the wide-eyed children look¬ 
ing in. And surely the youngsters have a 
name or two on their shopping list for 


Indoor preparations 

This is where you’ll find and film most of 
the holiday’s big doings. And to capture 
them whenever and wherever they occur, 
you’ve only to press the exposure button 
of a loaded movie camera mounted on a 
handy light bar. A camera loaded, of 
course, with Type A Kodachrome Film — 
which, if you care to, you can use outdoors 
with good results by simply shooting 
through a Daylight Filter. 

Where to begin indoor Christmas film¬ 
ing? When the opportunities begin. Per¬ 
haps starting with you, addressing and 
enclosing your Christmas cards. Perhaps 
the opening of the cards you receive—and 
their arrangement on mantelpiece or 
bookcase. Perhaps late-hour wrapping of 
presents and their concealment. 

Christmas starts early in the kitchen, 
too. Christmas cakes or cookies or candies 
or puddings or jellies. Maybe jumbo-sized 
gingerbread men to be hung on the tree. 

The pace steps up even faster on Christ¬ 
mas Eve —and it’s fortunate indeed that 
indoor movies have become so downright 
easy to make. For you’ll want lots and 
lots of shots of the children. Most to stay 
right in the Christmas story. Yet some, 
probably, to be put aside for inclusion in 
each child’s ‘"growing-up” reel. Do the 
children in your family help decorate the 
holiday tree? What a chance for color 
movies this is, as the tree is brought in 
from outside and secured to its standard— 
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and first the lights, and then the strings of 
tinsel or popcorn, and then the long- 
familiar ornaments are carefully un¬ 
wrapped and hung in position. A good 
sequence here: Dad, seen from the young¬ 
ster's viewpoint, w-a-y up by the ceiling 
as he affixes the topmost decoration . . . 
the little fellow, head cocked critically, as 
viewed from Dad's eye level. . . and then 
the two of them, hands clasped behind 
backs, as they study the finished tree. 

Of course the youngsters, although with 
obvious regret, must eventually get to 
bed. There's a shot or two or three. And 
then, downstairs, packages come out of 
hiding and are arranged under and about 
the tree. Small toys and goodies are 
stuffed into mantelpiece stockings. Soon 
everything is ready —just as the children 
will see it in the morning. 

This you won't want your movie camera 
to overlook. So, plugging in the light bar 
you make one last Christmas Eve shot 
of the richly glowing room . . . and then 
there's a close-up of your hand turning off 
the lights to briefly darken your screen 
before the curtain is raised for . . . 

CHRISTMAS 1959 

Slippered and bathrobed youngsters, as they tumble 
excitedly down the stairs 

From in front... as they pause, bewildered by the 
wonders they face 

From in back of them ... as they then rush to the 
tree or fireplace stocking 

Mom holds up the first package, and calls out the 
name of a young and lucky recipient 

Chubby fingers struggle with ribbon and wrappings 
... a chubby face breathlessly concentrates 

Just what he wanted — yet was so afraid Santa might 
have forgotten! 

More and more presents . . . and a growing kaleido¬ 
scope of colorful gift wrappings around each mem¬ 
ber of the family 

And again the children . . . now dressed . . . ab¬ 
sorbed in a new-favorite toy or game 

The browning turkey being basted ... the crimson 
jelly slipped into its dish. The golden potatoes or 
squash. The call to Christmas dinner! 

Your family, gathered before the Christmas feast 
. . . rich in reasons to be thankful. . . rich in mo¬ 
ments to be remembered in movies. 

Merry Christmas! 


Another preview of good things to come. 


Your movie light can serve you outdoors, too! 


Surely a grand Christmas Eve movie subject! 


Christmas Day and the favorite toy! 











CHRiSimAS and 

clqse-urs 


AS YOU CAN SEE from the previous pages, 
many sequences of your Christmas 
movie are naturally close-up views. 
Shown here are but six shots which you 
can make real close up, and you’ll think of 
many more—so many you could almost 
shoot your entire holiday movie that way. 

Chances are you can move in close 
enough using the standard lens on your 
camera. If not, you can get an inexpensive 
close-up attachment or use a titler that fits 
your camera. Your dealer will be happy to 
help you. Extreme close-ups of Christmas 
cards, tree ornaments, gifts, table decora¬ 
tions, and excited kids will fill your screen 
bigger than life, and you’ll find that these 
are the shots that evoke the oooohs and 
aaaahs from your viewing audience. 

Since the finders of most movie cam¬ 
eras don’t “see” precisely the same field 
as the lenses (known as parallax), be sure 
to correct for this when shooting close-ups 
(6 feet or less) by tilting camera up slight¬ 
ly, after framing subject in finder. 
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New Year’s Eve Movie Ideas 


This is when friends are in party mood, 
party clothes. This, indeed, is a top oppor¬ 
tunity for capturing those always impor¬ 
tant movie subjects —groi^nwps. 

It’s so easy, too, to make indoor movies 
when both camera and photo lamps are 
mounted on a ''shoot-from-the-hip” movie 
light bar. And — depend on it — twelve 
months from this January 1, the screening 
of your 1960 New Year’s film is sure to be 
the first movie hit of ’61! 

A little movie something like this: 

Each guest—up close—upon his or her 


arrival in living room or game room 

Animated groups—until all are shown 
Needle arm dropping on dance record— 
and several couples dancing 

The mantel clock as its hands approach 
12—and the gay exchange of good wishes 
between good friends 

The buffet table — as guests serve them¬ 
selves and then gather in informal groups 
A sprig of mistletoe above a doorway— 
then a downward ‘"pan” to the host and 
hostess as they raise their glasses to wish 
everyone ''Happy New Year."" 


Children are great actors... 

if you can keep them from acting 


Talk about a perfect pair—children and 
movies are it! 

Children, naturally, are every parent’s 
favorite picture subject. Children, also 
naturally, seldom stay still at picture time, 
or any other time. How nice it is, then, 
that a movie camera hopes they won’t! 

Some of the things that make for won- 


movie story in the latter? Don’t you be¬ 
lieve it—it’s both in the close-up of the 
rock samples, and in that of a boy’s eager 
face. You can suggest bits of action. Ask 
him to hold a piece of rock up before him 
as he tells you about its type and impor¬ 
tance. Do you have a movie titler? You 
really should—because its title frame can 



derful growing-up movies are shown on 
this page. There are lots of others, and 
nothing — repeat, nothing — will enhst a 
youngster’s cooperation quite as fast as, 
'‘Hey! Let’s get a movie of this!” 

Sometimes the activity will be just 
play. Sometimes serious stuff. Sometimes 
a coloring book, or a toy airplane to be 
assembled. Yet sometimes a treasured 
stamp or rock collection. Not much of a 


also frame any other small object. 

The little lady in your home is every bit 
as fine a camera target—and play acting 
just seems to come naturally to the distaff 
members of every family. Bake her own 
cake in Mom’s big kitchen-oven? Goody! 
Set the table for a doll’s party? Oh, let"s! 

Come to think of it—what better place 
could there be to make home movies than 
your home? What better time than now? 





Don’t Put Your 
Camera in 
Cold Storage 


Too many persons miss out on wonderful 
winter footage because they put their 
camera away from Christmas to Easter. If 
you live in the snow country, there’s plen¬ 
ty of outdoor movie fare that definitely 
belongs in your diary—snowball fights in 
the back yard, ice skating, sledding and 
tobogganing, ski trips, to name a few. And 
if you live or spend your winter vacation 
in tropical area, you will want movies of 
your boating, swimming, golfing, and 
other family activities. 

Exposure. Making movies over sunlit 
snow is about the same as on a brilliant 
summer beach. Your subjects in both cases 
are bright, and average exposure settings 
won’t do. However, correct exposures are 
easy to estimate. 

The correct lens setting for average sub¬ 
jects in bright sunlight using Kodachrome 
Movie Film is f/8. But snow scenes and 
light sand are brighter than average and 
they reflect more light. Thus you should 
close your lens opening one stop—from f/8 
to //11—which cuts the light reaching the 
film by 50 per cent. If you have people in 
the near foreground whose activities are 
the primary source of interest in the scene, 
set your lens halfway between 8 and II. 


Filters. Normally you don’t need a filter 
to make good color movies with Koda¬ 
chrome Film, which ‘"sees” things just 
about as you do. But shoot¬ 
ing over snow or sand and 
water are occasions when a 
filter can serve you well. The 
Skylight Filter, for Daylight 
^ Kodachrome Film (or the 
\ Daylight Filter, if you use 
'‘Type A” film) will offset the 
excessive bluish tinge that 
tends to be present. 

Snowstorms. Do your shoot¬ 
ing from some protected lo¬ 
cation where snow won’t get 
on your lens and blur the 




scene you’re shooting. In heavy snow¬ 
storms set your lens at f/4. Over-all scenes 
of falling snow seldom look as real as you 
might like. For better effects, try shooting 
snowflakes falling in front of a dark door¬ 
way. 

Loading. Best place to load your camera 
is indoors. With roll-loading models, be 
sure to leave plenty of space for your 
loops. Cold film becomes brittle, and brit¬ 
tle film in a “tight” loop may break. 

Change in temperature. If you have 
your camera outdoors in winter’s cold for 
any length of time, it will get chilled. 
When you take it back indoors, moisture 
will condense on the lens. Give it a few 
minutes to warm up and evaporate that 
condensation before attempting indoor 
shots, or taking it back outdoors again. If 
weather is extremely cold, keep camera 
under your coat when not shooting. 

Skiing tips. Same exposure settings as 
mentioned above. If your camera will 
shoot slow motion, use it when you can, 
especially on jumpers. If you use a tripod 
on snow, be sure to spear its feet into pole 
rings or it’s apt to change position sudden¬ 
ly at a most inopportune time. Actually, 
you can do very well hand-holding your 
camera, and it will probably be easier to 
follow the action. But there’s more than 
the actual skiing for you to shoot—groups 
eating, signs, close-ups of faces, the ski lift. 
Get the whole story. 
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WHAT’S 

anc'-^- 

Most movie scenes are shot at eye level— 
yet they needn’t be, and often shouldn’t 
be. Different camera angles add variety to 
shots of the same subject. And sometimes 
you need to angle your camera down¬ 
wards or upwards to get the best back¬ 
ground for your subject. There’s no one 
vantage point for movie-making — there 
are several, and by using them, you give 
your movies that extra bit of spice. 

For example, you wouldn’t want your 



IN MOVIES 


Tempo can make any movie lively or dull. 
What do we mean by tempo? The pace or 
rate of activity in general. Different cam¬ 
era angles and positions, and varying 
scene lengths can all be utilized to give 
your movie good tempo. 

For example, you want to film Dad as 
he shovels the driveway to free the family 
car after a heavy snowstorm. You could 
get a medium view and fire away from 
start to finish of the shoveling job and 
you would get an insufferably dull film. 

To inject good tempo in this ordinary 
film subject, you would start off with a 
medium or long shot of Dad approaching 
the driveway with his shovel. This could 
run about 10 seconds. Then move in for a 
shorter and closer shot of Dad; extreme 



This upward-angled view is a good one — the blue sky 
makes a superb background. 

entire footage of Niagara Falls to be shot 
from one point. It’s especially impressive 
when viewed from the gorge or from the 
‘‘Maid of the Mist.” And for scenes of the 
young toddler in your family, shoot from 
his level part of the time. 

close-ups of the shovel as it takes two or 
three bites; a two or three second close-up 
of Dad’s face. Then move back to show 
the pile of snow that has accumulated as 
three or four shovelfuls are added to it. 
A skyward angle of Dad as he rests on his 
shovel. A medium shot—Dad still resting 
—watching a group of neighborhood kids 
running towards camera and jumping into 
pile of snow alongside of driveway. Close- 
up of the kids shot from other side, fol¬ 
lowed by a medium shot of their rushing 
on to another play area. Short close-up of 
Dad sadly returning to his job. Another 
extreme close-up of the shovel in action— 
much slower than before. Long shot of 
Dad removing the final bit of snow, and 
he then backs car out of driveway. 

The tempo comes from variations in 
scene length, plus changes of field of view 
and of camera angle. These factors will 
not only make your film more interesting, 
but will give you the most “story” for the 
amount of film used. 


THE CASE OF THE DESERVING CAMERA 


There are two basic reasons why every camera de¬ 
serves a carrying case: One is protection. Not only 
does a case minimize the effect of knocks and 
scratches, but protects the camera, particularly its 
lens, against dust and moisture. The second reason is 
convenience. It's much easier to “wear” your camera 
than it is to carry it. And with today's field cases, you 
just unsnap the drop front and your camera is ready 
for shooting, even though it’s still safely in the case. 

The Kodak Field Case for Brownie Movie Cameras 

Prices are list 
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Is only $6.50, and the Kodak 8mm Compartment Case 
which holds camera plus extra film is $8.50. There 
are other cases for all makes and models of movie 
cameras. Ask your dealer the next time you stop in 
for film. 











Just about every movie fan has a “good shot”—one he's especially proud 
of and would like others to see. You can let 3 million other amateur 
movie-makers see your “good shot.” Send it in-8mm or 16mm! Close- 
ups, scenes of simple composition and contrasting colors are best. And, 
of course, they must be sharp. Send film clippings only, please. Three 
16mm or five 8mm frames are enough - a fraction of a second's screen 
action! Address “Good Shots,” Kodak Movie News, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 



Peter Outcalt, Cincinnati, Ohio — Young Peter was so 
absorbed with his new cash register that Dad had no 
trouble in getting some good unposed footage. Similar 
scenes will abound Christmas morning. 


John Jay, Williamstown, Mass.- Mr. Jay exposed for the 
background on this shot to obtain the silhouette effect. 
The couple in the foreground adds depth and interest to 
this winter scene, f/11. 



Sidney Moritz, Tappan, N. Y.-This was one of several 
extreme close-ups that were used to add interest and 
provide continuity in a prize-winning film ... an easy-to- 
get shot for your Christmas movie. 



Oscar Horovitz, Newton, Mass.- This shot of Mrs. Horo- 
vitz holding a “twin" pineapple was made in Honolulu 
last year — one stop on their round-the-world tour, f/8 
was the lens setting. 



W. R. Langston, Houston, Tex.— This close-up shot was 
part of a sequence made in a kindergarten classroom. 
The children were absorbed with the teacher’s story of 
Noah and the Ark. 



W. L. Wilcox, Omaha, Nebr.— This is one of the many 
wildlife movie shots Mr. Wilcox has made over a period 
of several years. This shot of the antelope was made in 
the Colorado Desert in Wyoming, f/8-11. 






There's probably more footage 
shot at Christmastime than on 
any other one occasion. Yet we 
receive relatively few Christ¬ 
mas film clips for “Good 
Shots” consideration. If you 
get some good shots this year 
and can spare a few frames, 
we’d like to see them. 



Albert Werst, Roosevelt, N. Y.— A youngster and his pet 
make excellent movie targets any time. Mr. Werst made 
this shot in his own yard last winter. Hazy bright in 
brighter-than-average surroundings, f/8. 



Chester West, Rye, N. Y.— Mr. West had Daylight Type 
Kodachrome Film in his camera when this fire started. 
He opened wide to f/1.9 for a spectacular record of the 
burning of this 32-room mansion. 



John Haklik, Staten Island, N. Y.—This particular snow¬ 
man has long since melted, but not Mr. Haklik's movie 
record. He shot this while on a trip to Canada. Correct 
lens setting for this extra-bright subject, f/11. 



S. T. Munton, Bradenton, Fla.- Mr. Munton set his cam¬ 
era lens at f/5.6 and used a haze filter for this outdoor 
shot. It was made in bright shade with sunlight filtering 
through the tree. 



Oscar Johnson, Chicago, III.— The colorful plumage of 
this aquatic bird makes it a wonderful target for any 
movie camera. A telephoto lens enables you to “move 
in” for close views. This shot was made at f/8. 



G. B. Westling, Long Beach, Calif.— A breathtaking close- ^ 
up of a poinsettia taken from 5 feet away using a 75mm 9 
lens on the camera, f/5.6-8. See page 4 for other close- 
up suggestions for your Christmas movie. 











Make this a "Give and Take" 


GIVE movie gifts for a Happy 
Christmas! TAKE movies to 
save and share the fun! 



3-lens range at a 1-lens price! 

The Brownie Movie Camera, Turret f/1.9, comes lens- 
equipped to make wide-angle and telephoto as well as 
normal movie views—all at a twist of the 3-lens turret 
Color-coded finder shows which view is best Just dial 
the correct exposure, select the lens, aim, and shoot 
No focusing. No extra lenses to buy. Only $67.50. 


Maybe it’s for Mother—her ‘‘own” movie 
camera, or one for Junior. Here are some 
wonderful gift suggestions for them. 
Then, too, friends will ask your advice 
regarding a “first” movie camera or pro- 


Camera-projector movie outfit 

^ This new Brownie 8 Movie Outfit contains America’s 
favorite movie-maker, the Brownie Movie Camera with 
f/2.3 lens, and the new Brownie 8 Movie Projector. 
Also included are a 200-foot reel and film can. The 
camera requires only one simple setting, and the 
built-in exposure dial shows how. No focusing neces¬ 
sary. The projector is as compact as a portable radio 
(weighs only 5V2 pounds), yet shows 8mm films big 
and bright —up to 3 feet wide. Complete, $78.25. 
Projector alone, $44.50. 



Indoor-outdoor movie kit 


The Brownie Movie Camera Kit, f/2.3, features the 
easy-to-use camera with f/2.3 lens plus a Brownie 
2-Lamp Movie Light and two reflector flood lamps. 
Another gift package that says, “Open me first” for 
wonderful family filming — indoors or out. Best news 
of all is its low price of $39.95. The Brownie Movie 
Camera, f/2.3, is available separately at $32.50. 






Kodak Field Cases pro¬ 
vide full camera protec¬ 
tion. Drop-front design 
keeps camera ready for 
instant use. Merely 
swing the top down. 
Priced from $6.50. 


Kodak Movie Reels and Cans 

come In 200- and 400-foot sizes 
for 8mm films ... in 400-, 1600-, 
and 2000-foot sizes for 16mm 
films. Reels feature easy-load 
design. From $1.25 for 200-foot 
8mm reel and can. 


Kodak Converter Lenses for 
Brownie Movie, fixed-focus 
Kodak Medallion, and Kodak 
Cine Automatic Cameras. They 
change the standard camera 
lens to wide-angle or telephoto 
lens. Either converter, $14.75. 
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Prices are list 








Christmas 

ictor. You won’t go wrong in recommend- 
ig any of these for, although their prices 
re moderate, they are dependable per- 
)rmers. Show this to someone you know 
^ho should be making movies. 



8mm turret camera 
with built-in meter 

The Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, Turret f/1.9, 
eliminates any guesswork in exposure settings. 
Positioning a pointer, visible in the viewfinder, by 
turning the coupled exposure dial, automatically 
sets correct lens opening —indoors or outdoors. 
Whenever you wish, you can make settings inde¬ 
pendent of the meter reading. No need to focus 
lens. Camera comes with built-in filters: Skylight, 
to offset excessive bluish haze, and Type A, to en¬ 
able you to use indoor Kodachrome Film outdoors. 
Other features include: new, improved 3-lens tur¬ 
ret for normal, wide-angle, and telephoto movies; 
enclosed telescopic finder which shows which lens 
is best for any shot; adjustable eyepiece; auto¬ 
matic reset of footage indicator; parallax correc¬ 
tion. Complete, $99.50. 



Automatic camera— 

Brownie price 

The Brownie Automatic Movie Camera has an elec¬ 
tric eye that automatically sets its f/2.3 lens for 
correct exposure. You can follow the action from 
bright sun to shade and back again, and the elec¬ 
tric eye continually adjusts the lens opening to as¬ 
sure correct exposure. It signals when the light is 
too dim for good movies. A dial on the camera 
front lets you adjust the meter for exposure in¬ 
dexes from 5 to 40. The multi-frame optical finder 
shows fields for wide-angle and telephoto con¬ 
verter lenses, and has parallax-correction feature. 
A great value at $74.50. 


Turn the page for 
Projector Gift Ideas 


FOR THE MOVIE-MAKER 


Brownie Movie Titler Outfit makes 
8mm titling easy —even scrolls — 
using any Brownie Movie, Kodak 
Cine Automatic, or Scopemeter 
Camera. $15.95. (Requires 31-cent 
photoflood lamp.) 




Kodak Presstape Editing Outfit handles 
8mm and 16mm reels through the 400- 
foot size. Presstape Splicer fits onto 
base of rewind for easy use. Revolu¬ 
tionary, dry way to splice films. $14.95 
with supply of Presstapes. 



Brownie Projection Screen 

has 22 X 30-inch beaded 
surface. Easy to set up, 
store. $4.95. 

Kodak Projection Screen 

has full 40 X 40-inch bead¬ 
ed surface, plus tripod 
stand. $16.95. 
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Brownie 500 Movie Projector 

This new, improved model of a long-standing favorite 
features a high-lumen lamp for extra-bright screen¬ 
ings, and accepts 400-foot reels for uninterrupted 
half-hour shows. Provides reverse action, “stills,” and 
power rewind. Handy preview screen included in pro¬ 
jector. cover. Has fast f/1.6 “wide-angle” lens that 
shows your movies 4 feet wide from a 16-foot dis¬ 
tance. And it’s lubricated for life at the factory - will 
never need oiling. Built-in-case construction. $79.50. 

Brownie 300 Movie Projector has most of the features 
of the above model such as reverse action, “stills,” 
preview screen, etc. Comes with 300-watt lamp and 
accepts 200-foot reels. $69.50. 


Tips on Choosing 

Your very first one—or a new 


Whether you re in the market for your 
first movie projector, or are in need of a 
new and better model than you now have, 
there’s one on these two pages that will 
suit your needs — as well as your pocket- 
book. They’re totally new from design to 
operation to provide the maximum light 
on the screen per watt of illumination. 
And, as we mentioned on the previous 
page, they are wonderful for Christmas 
giving. Here are basic points to consider 
when buying a movie projector: 


Brownie 8 Movie Projector 

Don’t let its small size (9" x 6" x 6V2"-5V2 pounds) 
fool you! It performs big! Thanks to Its special reflec¬ 
tor-type projection lamp, efficient optical system, and 
fast lens, you get bright screenings up to 3 feet wide. 
Its no-sprocket threading makes for extremely quick 
and simple loading. Single knob controls forward pro¬ 
jection and rapid rewind. Has 200-foot reel capacity 
for 15-mlnute shows. Never needs oiling. $44.50; with 
carrying case, $49.95. 
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a New 8mm Projector 

ind better model 


EASE OF OPERATION ... it should be a model that’s 
easy for you to set up, thread, and operate. Built- 
in-case construction is good to have for easy han¬ 
dling and convenient storage. 

ADEQUATE ILLUMINATION ... be sure it provides 
the necessary screen illumination from the distance 
you will be projecting your films. 

OPTICAL SYSTEM . . . your projector lens should be 
of a quality to give over-all clear, sharp pictures. 

EXTRA FEATURES . . . best way to decide on extra 
features is by demonstration. Automatic threading 
and loading are great conveniences. Reverse action 
and “stills” can give extra fun. 


MAINTENANCE ... the most frequent cause of pro¬ 
jector breakdown is under- or over-oiling. See that 
the model you buy is lubricated for life at the fac¬ 
tory and never needs oiling. Permanent lubrication 
also means quieter operation. 

If you don’t now own a movie projector, 
or if your films are not as bright and color¬ 
ful as you think they should be, ask your 
photo dealer to project your favorite reel 
on one of the new Brownie or Kodak Cine 
models shown here. 



Automatic Kodak Cine Showtime Projectors 


These two new models take any fuss or fumble out of 
showing personal movies. You just put the end of the 
film in the feed slot, and the machine loads Itself 
automatically —right onto the take-up reel. A new- 
type projection lamp plus specially designed shutter 
and pulldown enables either model to show your 8mm 
movies up to 5 feet wide with brilliant results. Con¬ 
trols for forward projection, reverse, “stills,” and 
power rewind are on one illuminated panel. The 400- 
foot reel capacity lets you program half-hour shows. 


Other features include: 3^.inch f/1.6 lens, folding reel 
arms for easy setups, lifetime lubrication, built-in¬ 
case design with storage space in base for 400-foot 
reel and power cord. Model A20, $137.50. 

Model A30 extras 

This projector has all the above features plus: varia¬ 
ble-speed control to compensate for line-voltage vari¬ 
ations, AC-DC operation, and a Kodak Presstape (dry) 
Movie Splicer fitted to its cover. $167.50. 


Prices are list. 
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AUTOMATIC NEWS FOR 
35mm COLOR-SLIDE 


New camera sets its own lens 
... new projectors put on 
whole show automatically! 

We movie-makers have enjoyed automatic 
exposure for quite a while. Now it’s hap¬ 
pening in 35mm color slides, too! 

First fully automatic 35mm model is 
the Kodak Automatic 35 Camera. Its elec¬ 
tric eye reads each scene —and automati¬ 
cally governs the lens aperture for 
picture-perfect exposure. 

This brings to color-slide shooting the 
same kind of aim-and-shoot freedom you 
enjoy in movie-making with an automatic 
Brownie Movie or Kodak Cine Camera. 


Perfect travel camera 

For the color-slide fan who’s traveling to 
far places, this Kodak Automatic 35 Cam¬ 
era is the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened. It makes sure that each expo¬ 
sure is automatically right without requir¬ 
ing a moment’s reflection on your part. 
This is supremely important in travel. 

The Kodak Automatic 35 has a fast 
f/2.S lens—fine even for ''available-light” 
shots indoors. It adjusts for all film indexes 
from 10 to 160. Has manual settings for 
flash, too. At $84.50, it’s a real buy. 




Automatic projection, too 

The automatic Kodak Cavalcade Projec¬ 
tors are long-famous as the finest of their 
type. Big news here is that there are two 
new Cavalcade models —a de luxe Model 
510, $159.50, and a low-cost Model 520, 
$124.50. 

The automatic features of both are the 
same. Each provides a choice of 4-, 8-, or 
16-second intervals, with automatic show¬ 
ing of up to 40 slides in succession at one 
push of the button. There is provision, 
too, for manual control at a distance via 
a remote control. There is also forward 
and reverse manual showing . . . and re¬ 
peats of any slide at will! Chief difference 
between the two models is that the 510 
has an f/2.8 lens while the 520 has an 
f/S.5 — ample for all home showings. 

But the big thing about both is that— 
as in showing movies —you press the but¬ 
ton and the Cavalcade does the rest. . . 
while you and your guests sit back and 
enjoy the show! 

No wonder more and more movie¬ 
makers are now shooting color slides, too 
. . . and finding fun in both fields. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO CONTEST 


Alert your teen-agers about the 15th annual Kodak 
High School Photo Contest which begins January 1, 
1960. This year, color slides and color prints will be 
accepted for the first time. Any number of pictures 
taken since April 1, 1959, can be entered. Any make 
of camera and any brand of film may be used. 

Who’s eligible? Public, private, and parochial school 
students in the U. S. or its territorial possessions, in 


grades 9-12. 338 cash prizes totaling $11,750. 

In addition to the new color class (no restriction as 
to subject matter) there are four broad classifications 
for black-and-white prints: (1) School activities (2) 
People (in other than school pictures) (3) Pictorials 
(4) Animals and Pets. For further details and contest 
aids, write to: Kodak High School Photo Contest, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Contest closes March 31, 1960. 
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Q. Does a Kodak Daylight Filter produce the same 
results with Kodachrome Film, Type A, as a Skylight 
Filter with Daylight Kodachrome Film in shooting air¬ 
plane to ground shots? Mr. H. S. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is it possible to use outdoor Kodachrome Film 
indoors? Mr. J. E. S., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Yes, by using a Kodak Photoflood Filter for Kodak 
Daylight Type Color Films. This is not recommended 
since it slows down the film speed considerably. 

Q. In taking indoor movies, can you use a light meter 
instead of measuring the distance from lens to sub¬ 
ject? D. B., Hales Corners, Wise. 

A. Yes. And, as many movie-makers have discovered, 
the new electric-eye cameras measure the photoflood 
illumination and set the lens automatically. 

Q. Do you have any suggestions or a scenario for my 
Christmas movie? I would like to get some new ideas 
for an oid subject. Mr. G. R., New York, N. Y. 

A. See pages 2, 3, and 4. 


Q. I thought you would like to see a Kodachrome Film 
clipping of the shot I made of the moon. I used my 
Brownie Movie Camera plus a 
4y4-inch reflecting telescope. 

Can you use it in Kodak Movie 
News? Mr. T. H., Troy, N. Y. 

A. It is a most interesting 
shot, and we’re letting our 
readers see that you got a 
sufficiently close-up view to 
see the craters. 

Q. Sometimes the film sticks in the film track in my 
camera. What can I do about it? Mrs. E. C. T., Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

A. Chances are the film gate needs cleaning. Check 
your camera manual for instructions on how to do it. 
Or it may be excess humidity —the camera and/or 
film having been stored in a damp location. 

Q. Is there an indoor-outdoor color movie fiim? Mr. 
J. T. B., Rockford, III. 

A. No, but you can load your camera with Kodachrome 
Movie Film, Type A — shoot as is for photoflood shots, 
and put a Daylight Filter over your camera lens for 
daylight shots. 

Q. Where can I get information on recording mag¬ 
netic sound — more than is included in the projector 
manual? Mr. J. W. E., San Antonio, Tex. 

A. See your dealer for a copy of Kodak’s “Magnetic 
Sound Recording for 16mm Motion Pictures.’’ The 
price is only 50 cents. 

Q. Where can I buy letters 
with adhesive backing for title 
work? Mr. W. B. S., Livingston, 
Mont. 

A. There are several kinds 
available. Your photo dealer 
should have a selection of 
titling letters and outfits, or 
be able to order for you. 

Q. How far away should one get to take a telephoto 
shot of a person? Miss F. P., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. There’s no set distance, but if you have a fixed- 
focus telephoto lens or converter, be sure to observe 
the minimum distance for the lens setting you use. 
Otherwise, your subject will not be sharp. 


Q. Can you tell me what caused the red streaks and 
blank sections on my last roll of film? Miss M. K., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. The film was light struck in loading or unloading 
your camera. Load and unload in subdued light, and 
always replace the paper band after exposing a roll of 
film. 

Q. In general, where’s the best 
place to stand in shooting a 
movie of a parade? Mrs. A. L. 

M., Saugus, Mass. 

A. Stand at a corner where the 
parade will turn. Be sure the 
sun is back of you so it won’t ^ 
be shining into your camera 
lens. ^ 

G. What is your suggestion for shooting movies in¬ 
side the house during daylight hours? Mr. P. E. L., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

A. Load with Type A Kodachrome Film and use a light 
bar for illumination. Cut out as much of the daylight 
as possible by pulling the shades. It turns things blue! 

Q. Will you please change my address as noted? Mr. 
J. B. W., Prosser, Wash. 

A. Gladly. (Readers should send in their old address 
with the new to be sure the correct change is made. 
The post office will not forward copies unless you 
provide the postmaster with postage.) 

Q. I plan to drive east on vacation, if I go through 
Rochester, could I take a tour of the Kodak plant? 
Mr. A. B., San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Not only one plant, but all three if you have time! 
Guided tours are conducted regularly on Mondays 
through Fridays, except holidays, at the Camera 
Works, Hawk-Eye Works, and at the Kodak Park plant. 
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Kodak Colorama at Grand Central Terminal in New York City. Transparency measures 18 feet high and 60 feet long. 


MAKING MOVIES OF 
THE BLUE ANGELS^^ 

When it was decided to shoot a Colorama 
of the '‘Blue Angels,” the U. S. Navy 
Flight Demonstration Team, Kodak's TV 
programmers thought that a film showing 
how this Colorama was made would make 
an exciting movie. Here is a first-hand ac¬ 
count of how it was shot, as told to your 
Movie News editor by John Stott, Kodak’s 
crew manager of the photo expedition. 

“We hied ourselves off to Key West to 
join the ‘Blue Angels’ and to set up a shoot¬ 
ing schedule that would fit in with their 
practice flights. First scenes were take-offs 
of the four jets in diamond formation with 
as many as three motion-picture cameras 
operating simultaneously, one in the con¬ 
trol tower of the field and two at opposite 
sides of the runway where the planes be¬ 
came airborne. There is no way to de¬ 
scribe the experience of seeing these four 
planes hurtling down the runway toward 
you, with full afterburners on, and then 
flashing by and up! And the noise! A total¬ 
ly deaf man could ‘hear’ this noise since it 
actually rattles your bones. 

“We set up our camera at the end of the 


SHOOTING FROM THE AIR 

Commercial airliners don’t fly close enough to 
other planes for you to film air-to-air. But there 
are wonderful opportunities for you to get 
ground-to-air and air-to-ground movies. Start 
your reel before take-off time to film the hustle 
and bustle of airport activities. And then get a 
shot of your plane as it lands and as it taxies up. 

Get a seat in the back of the plane, if possi¬ 
ble. When you take off, aim your camera out 
the window, forward with a bit of the wing in 
view. Once you’re airborne, you can shoot any- 


runway to get a head-on shot of a takeoff. 
With a telephoto lens on our camera we 
kept the formation full-screen from the 
time they were airborne until they flashed 
directly above us as we tilted up to a di¬ 
rectly overhead shot. 

“Later, we took off in the photo plane 
(P2V Neptune bomber) to film the actual 



Lt. Bob Rasmussen of the “Blues" checks camera angle 
with photographer Ralph Amdursky of Kodak. 


shooting of the Colorama. Our altitude 
varied from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, depend¬ 
ing on the cloud formations. While Lt. 
Mark Perrault of the ‘Blues’ took hand in¬ 
structions from the photographer and di¬ 
rected the formation by radio, we shot 

(Continued on page 12) 

thing that looks interesting. Aerial views of 
natural wonders are indeed breathtaking. To 
reduce the bluish haze encountered at high alti¬ 
tudes, it’s a good idea to keep a Kodak Skylight 
Filter over your camera lens. When you ap¬ 
proach your destination, shoot as much of it as 
you can. This will make an excellent introduc¬ 
tion to movies made at your destination. And, 
try to 'land” your plane. Get the same acute- 
angled view of the wing as the runway comes up 
to meet you. A brief shot of the airport and the 
passengers coming off the plane, and you have a 
sequence of some wonderful footage. 



by Ozzie Nelson (The Adventures of Ozzie & Harriet — ABC-TV) 


Harriet and I probably have the most com¬ 
plete home movie diary of any family in 
the country. We have filmed 39 half-hour 
shows every year for the past 8 years, and 
when we rerun an early film, we re always 
amazed how the boys have changed. (No 
comment on how Vve changed!) I know 
you’re going to say that these aren’t home 
movies — they’re professional TV shows. 
Actually, I think both classifications are 
correct. They are professionally made, yet 
the films are family shows featuring an 
honest-to-goodness real American family 
— the Nelsons. 

Similarity of techniques 

While our TV shows have the benefit of 
professionals, many of the techniques em¬ 
ployed can — and should — be used by 
any amateur movie-maker. Techniques 
such as shooting in sequences, not random 
shots . . . checking camera finder for best 
angles and composition . . . plenty of 
close-ups. We naturally have to have a 
script in filming our TV series, which is 
not necessary in making personal movies. 
However, it helps to have an idea or story 
in mind. This way, you can shoot in se¬ 
quence and end up with a story and not 


just a series of animated snapshots of the 
family waving at the camera lens, 

There are other similarities between 
filming our TV show and personal movies. 
One that comes to my mind is the use of 
on-location titles, such as road signs or 
well-known landmarks. Titling by impli¬ 
cation doesn’t interrupt the continuity of 
the film, yet it does establish locale which 
is as important in a home show as in a TV 
show. Also, it pays to check your camera 
finder for the best angle from which to 
shoot. We always do. There’s an easy rule 
to remember about this, and that is to 
shoot when the scene within the frame of 
the camera’s finder looks right. Some of 
the things that make it look right are: 
Depth (objects in the foreground give 
depth to background objects); Camera 
angles (don’t shoot everything at eye- 
level); and Color contrasts. Make sure 
you include plenty of close-ups. Believe 
me, Harriet still gets misty-eyed when she 
sees “bigger-than-life” movie portraits on 
the screen of her ‘‘baby” boys. 

These are techniques vou can follov^ 
with eve; 
camera. ^ 
yet you’ll 


n the simplest amateur movii 
fou’ll find it takes no more film 
get a more interesti ng movie. 
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BOUNDING COMMERCIAI_BUT 

f our new cameras and projectors 




If the next few pages in this special issue 
of Kodak Movie News make your fingers 
itch to try out a new movie camera, please 
forgive us. 

The fact is that Kodak has such won¬ 
derful new cameras and projectors just go¬ 
ing on the market that we re almost burst¬ 
ing with pride and eagerness to tell inter¬ 
ested movie-makers like yourself all about 
them. 

They’re not just new models with more 
attractive design — although that’s part of 
the story. More important are the basic 
new features. Features that take all the 
guesswork out of exposure, features that 
simplify loading, eliminate threading, 
give higher, more efficient light power, 
provide built-in accessories. 

On the following pages you’ll see a 
bright new projector hardly bigger than a 
telephone and just as light. Another, with 
super-brilliance, that practically grasps 
the film from your fingers to do the com¬ 
plete threading and take-up by itself. 
Cameras that make their own lens adjust¬ 
ments just by their sensitive reaction to 
light conditions. 

Two famous 
names 

Fully capable of 
producing top- 
quality 8mm mov¬ 
ies are the Brownie 
Movie Cameras and 
Projectors. They are low in cost, yet they 
contain everything essential to good 
shows. They are America’s, in fact the 
world’s, most popular movie products and 



the greatest value one can find in the 
8mm field. 

The 8mm movie-maker who wants the 
ultimate in de luxe features, fine appear¬ 
ance, and convenient operation will be 
fascinated by the cameras and projectors 
bearing the “Kodak Cine” nameplate — 
the finest name in movies. 



Your friendly 
photo dealer 

If you wish to enjoy the 
flexibility, the added 
skill, and increased 
pleasure in movies that 
some of these new prod¬ 
ucts can give you, don’t feel that you’re 
necessarily committed to what you al¬ 
ready have. Talk to your dealer. 

In general, you’ll find the man behind 
the counter at your photo dealer’s a 
friendly person who shares your enthusi¬ 
asm and interest in movie-making. 

You’ll also find him happy to show you 
these latest cameras and projectors. He 
may want you to try them. If you’re inter¬ 
ested, he’ll then likely suggest that you 
trade in your present equipment . . . and 
if you’ve ever missed a scene because of 
wrong exposure or not being ready, or if 
you’ve ever thought of threading a pro¬ 
jector as something of a chore, you’ll prob¬ 
ably consider his offer carefully. 

Most dealers we know are accurate at 
estimating the trade-in and remarket 
value of photo equipment. And most peo¬ 
ple we’ve met who have had such dealings 
were pleased with the fair allowance they 
received in such transactions. 
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Kodak Cine 



So AUTOMATIC they almos 


Kodak Cine Automatic Cameras 



The 8mm Kodak Cine Automatic Cam¬ 
eras set you free to concentrate on the 
creative side of movie-making, confident 
that each scene will be correctly exposed. 

Under automatic control, the “electric 
eye” adjusts the fast //1.9 lens system to 
changing light. If a cloud passes across 
the sun, don't worry about the change in 
lighting. The camera takes care of it. 
There are two signals which warn you 
when there isn't enough light for proper 
exposure. One is visible as you look 
through the viewfinder and the other is on 
a dial on the side of the camera. 

Master any situation 

Under tricky lighting conditions or for 
special effects, you can switch the Kodak 
Cine Automatic Cameras to manual lens 
control by means of a “lock-in” device. 

For example, in a scene with extreme 
lighting contrasts you may wish to expose 
for one of the extremes instead of the 
average. You can do this by manually 
“locking in” the lens at the extreme set¬ 
ting you want. The meter dial on the side 
of the camera always shows what //stop 
the meter is reading. 

Built-in filter 

A “Type A” filter is built into the cameras, 
which enables you to use indoor Koda- 


chrome Film outdoors. Switch it in place, 
and a signal automatically appears in the 
finder and the letter “A” shows in a win¬ 
dow on the front of the camera. 

Camera of the future 

A film-index dial adjusts the “electric-eye” 
meter for ASA film speeds from 10 to 40 
for faster color films of the future. 

The enclosed telescopic viewfinder ad¬ 
justs to individual eyesight — it's easy to 
sight through, even if you wear glasses. 
Finder shows regular, wide-angle, and 
telephoto views. 

Other de luxe features include an auto¬ 
matic-reset footage indicator, easy-load 
case, parallax correction. 

Price of the single-lens model, $92.50. 
Turret model, complete, $124.50. 



Bright light ener¬ 
gizes meter’s “elec¬ 
tric eye,” closes 
down lens so only 
a small amount of 
light enters. 




On hazy or cloudy 
days “electric eye’’ 
opens wider. Con¬ 
stantly adjusts so 
all your movies are 
correctly exposed. 


Under dim light the 
“electric eye’’ opens 
the camera’s fast f/1.9 
lens to its widest aper¬ 
ture. It signals if light 
becomes too dim. 
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TAKE and SHOW your movies for you 

Kodak Cine Showtime Projectors 


Model A20 


Model A30 


Here are two new 8mm projectors that 
take any fuss or fumble out of showing 
personal movies. You simply flip the 
switch and place the film leader at the top 
sprocket feed — from there on the auto¬ 
matic Showtime takes over. It does the 
entire threading job — right onto the take- 
up reel — and starts the show, automat¬ 
ically. 

All you have to do is sit back and watch 
your audience enjoy the biggest, finest, 
brightest 8mm show theyVe ever seen. A 
new high-lumen projection lamp plus 
specially designed shutter and pulldown 
enables either automatic Showtime to 
show your movies up to 5 feet wide with 
brilliant results, and the /4-inch //1.6 lens 


keeps them sharp corner to corner. 

The new Kodak Cine Showtime Projec¬ 
tors give you control of forward projec¬ 
tion, reverse, ‘'stills,’' and power rewind 
from one illuminated panel. The 400-foot 
reel capacity lets you program uninter¬ 
rupted half-hour shows. 

Other features are: folding reel arms 
for easy setups, lifetime lubrication, built- 
in-case design, storage space for two 400- 
foot reels. Model A20, above left, is 
$137.50. Model A30 has all the same fea¬ 
tures plus these: variable-speed control to 
compensate for line-voltage variations, 
AC-DC operation, and a Kodak Presstape 
(dry) Movie Splicer fitted to its cover. It is 
priced at $167.50. Prices are list 



Sprocket feed automatically 
grasps film from your fin¬ 
gers . . . 



passes it through gate and 
loop guides then . . . 



feeds it onto take-up reel — 
and starts the show, auto¬ 
matically. 
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Fully automatic and at 
a Brownie price 





Brownie Automatic Movie Camera, 

flZ.3 


This is a low-cost 8mm “electric-eye” cam¬ 
era with an extra measure of flexibility. Its 
meter automatically and accurately con¬ 
trols the lens to record beautifully exposed 
color movies scene after scene. You can 
even follow action from bright sun to 
shade and back to bright sun, and the 
“electric eye” continually adjusts the lens 
opening to assure correct exposure. It sig¬ 
nals when light is too dim for good movies. 
No need for focusing, either. 

A film-rating selector lets you accom¬ 
modate the “electric-eye” meter to any 


ASA film speed from 5 to 40. This not 
only will permit you to use faster color 
films that may be introduced, but you can 
use the selector to override the automatic 
controls within a range of several //stops 
for filming special effects. 

The multi-frame optical finder shows 
fields for wide-angle and telephoto con¬ 
verter lenses, and has parallax-correction 
feature. The footage meter resets auto¬ 
matically. The camera’s easy access makes 
loading simpler, and there’s a device for 
preventing film from unspooling. $74.50. 



Multi-frame finder shows fields 
for wide-angle and telephoto 
converters. 



Fast f/2.3 lens requires no fo¬ 
cusing. Everything from a few 
feet to infinity is sharp. 



“Electric-eye” meter sets the lens automati¬ 
cally, constantly, and accurately. 



Film-rating selector ad¬ 
justs meter for ASA film- 
exposure indexes from 5 
to 40. 
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A brand-new 8mm projector as small 

and compact as a portable radio 



Don’t let its small size (9" by 4/4" by 6 / 2 " 
— and weighing only 5/2 pounds) fool you. 
It performs big. A good-quality projector 
that will show 8 mm films up to 3 feet 
wide, thanks to its /4-inch //1.6 lens and 
new reflector-type lamp. There are no 
sprockets to thread which makes loading 
simple and easy. Threading can actually 
be done while projector is running. It’s 
convenient, too, for long-distance visits 
when you want to show friends or rela¬ 
tives your movie shots of them. 


The Brownie 8 has a unique elevation 
system. Only the optical center moves, not 
the whole projector. It is easily adjusted 
with one hand. 

A single knob controls forward projec¬ 
tion and rapid rewind. It has 200-foot reel 
capacity for 15-minute shows, and there’s 
a storage compartment for the power cord 
which is permanently attached. Like all 
Kodak movie projectors, it is permanently 
lubricated — never needs oiling. $44.50; 
with carrying case, $49.95. 


Long-time favorites redesigned for greater brightness . .. ionger shows 


Both Brownie 300 and 500 Movie Projec¬ 
tors provide forward projection, ‘"stills,” 
reverse action, and power rewind. Both 
have “big-picture” // 1.6 lens, built-in pre¬ 
view screen, self cover. 

The “500” model has a new high- 
lumen projection lamp that makes it the 
most brilliant of all Brownie projectors — 
shows your color movies up to 5 feet wide. 
And it accepts 400-foot reels for half- 
hour shows. 


Prices are list 
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TO PUT A 16mm SOUND 
PROJECTOR TO USE 





In the school — students learn faster 
with the aid of motion pictures 



At the club — for entertainment 
or chronicling club activities 


■ 



Who hasn’t rented a sound projector and cartoon 
comedies to entertain a houseful of moppets at a 
birthday party? Or more serious movies to provide 
wonderful entertainment for the entire family. There 
are many excellent 16mm sound reels currently 
available covering a variety of subjects such as art, 
drama, history, and newsreels. Many public libraries 
have film departments. Youngsters understand more 
clearly, and remember longer, subjects they ''see” 
and "hear.” And more families than ever are discov¬ 
ering that there isn’t a better sound projector for 
home use than the Kodak Pageant, Model 8K5. It 
gives you the brilliant, detailed screenings and qual¬ 
ity tonal reproduction that you want—together with 
ease of operation and maintenance. This Pageant, 
complete with baffled speaker, 8-watt amplifier, 2- 
inch //1.6 lens, 750-watt lamp, lists for just $429. 

The Pageant 8K5 is equally ideal for use by lec¬ 
turers, in schools, churches, clubs, and at the office 
or factory. Your Kodak dealer can quickly demon¬ 
strate all the Pageant features for you. 

Your own magnetic sound 

With the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, Mag¬ 
netic-Optical, Model MK4, you can record and show 
your own 16mm sound movies. Every member of the 
family can add commentary in his own voice to your 
movie scenes. Magnetic sound has many applica¬ 
tions for industry and education. Here’s how it’s 
done: 


1. A magnetic oxide stripe is added to 
any 16mm film, old or new, single or 
double perforated. (Kodak offers this 
service — Kodak Sonotrack Coating- 
through its dealers at 2.8 cents a foot.) 



2. Record your own commentary by 
speaking into the microphone as you 
project the film. And, if you wish, add 
music or other sound effects. 


3. Play back the sound track you’ve 
made by projecting the film again. 
Made a mistake? Re-record any por¬ 
tion of your first sound track and the 
correction is made. MKTs reversing 
feature makes it easy to back up your 
film at any time. 

The MK4 lists for $850, complete. 

Prices are list 
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By lecturers — movies add a thrilling 
dimension to taiks and lectures 













Film Your Vacation the 
Way You’d Describe It 

Let’s assume you’ve just come back from 
last year’s vacation. Good friends, natural¬ 
ly, will ask you how you enjoyed yourself 
. . . where you went. . . how you got there 
. . . what you did. And you can tell them 
— in words — perhaps like this: 

We all drove up to Clear Lake, in the 
northern Adirondacks. Left home at the 
crack of dawn with the car loaded to the 
gunwales. Allowed time to stop for a pic¬ 
nic lunch and to stretch our legs at one 
of those state parks along Lake Ontario. 
Pretty spot —and with plenty of fireplaces 
and wood. Where is it? I’ll show you . . . 
on this road map. 

During the afternoon we rolled up¬ 
wards through the foothills. Beautiful 
country — all state-park land, you know. 
Go miles without passing a house! 

We arrived at Clear Lake about five. 
Nice little cottage they’d reserved for us, 
with a wide porch overlooking the shore. 
Just had time to unload and partly unpack 
so’s to have our first swim before supper. 


Janet and I knew 
something about 
those mountain 
lakes — so we toe- 
tested the water, 

then waded out a 
bit and splashed 
our heads and necks 
before going in. But 
to the kids a lake’s 
a lake. They just took headers right off 
our point. Wow . You should have seen 
their faces when they came up gasping! 

Like that. And that’s the way to tell the 
story in movies. Just the way things hap¬ 
pened . . . beginning at the beginning. 

Just glance at the underlined words 
above and you’ll see that each one sug¬ 
gests a picture scene or sequence for your 
movie story. Try jotting down this year’s 
vacation plans and itinerary and see how 
quickly your 1959 movie begins to take 
shape! Next step is outlining the scenario. 

Trouble is, too many vacation movies 
start — kerplunk — in the middle of the 
vacation story — although if you actually 
did that in life, holidays wouldn’t be half 
the fun. (Continued on page 12) 




Here’s howto get continuity in ciose-ups: 


• Hands opening tackle box . . . view of vari¬ 
colored contents. 

• Hands selecting lure. 

• Fingers securing lure to line. 

• Fingers setting reel for cast. 

• Whirling reel, as line runs out. 

• Lure landing on water — and coming to life 
as fisherman works the line. (You can easily 
stage this one by having someone drop the 
lure onto a patch of water right in front of 
the camera.) 

• Hand slowly taking in line . . . foot by foot. 


• The lure, as it "swims” in from one side of 
the screen, and out the other. 

• Hand takes in line. 

• Lure enters lens field — and is immediately 
hit by fish! (This, too, can readily be staged. 
Best way is to have an accomplice shoot a .22 
down into the water an inch or two from the 
lure. And be sure he fires down so there’ll be 
no ricochet!) 

• Rod tip — as it abruptly dips to the strike. 

• Hands taking in line. 

• And then — for the first time — a close-up of 
the triumphant fisherman, and his catch! 
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Tips for Better Picnic Movies 




Just as with the vacation movie described on page 11, the 
movie story of a picnic should start when the picnic really 
starts. And that’s at home. Maybe even in the kitchen, as the 
picnic lunch and colorful picnic ware are packed into hampers. 
If not this, then certainly as you leave the house, load the car, 
roll through countryside, reach the picnic site, set the table, 
start the fire. For just as with any good yarn, the picnic story 
has a climax — the serving of the lunch — which becomes more 
climactic if you build up to it. 

A picnic movie should have a conclusion, too. Two fine 
finales are shots of campfires or sunsets . . . the ruddy and dark¬ 
ening colors of which effectively mark both the end of the day, 
and of the movie. 



“Blue Angels" (continued from page 2) 

inside the P2V to capture in movies the 
furious tension and activity. First, with 
the sun angle right and good cloud situa¬ 
tions up ahead, the planes got into forma¬ 
tion and held it until everything was all 
set. Then the radio crackled — 'Hold it 
Skipper—bearing is good—you’ve got an 
echelon—good clouds coming up —O.K.! 
—water oii—nowl—xo\[—nowr And from 
the planes’ wings streamed the crimson 
vapor and majestically they rolled away as 
the photographer got his shot. 

“While this was going on, we were 
shooting through the open hatch, getting 
some excellent movies of the planes peel¬ 
ing away. To give us continuity shots for 
editing, another Cine-Kodak K-lOO Tur¬ 
ret Camera was recording this aerial 
scene from another jet flying nearby.” 

Making movies of the “Blue Angels” is 
a spine-tingling experience — one that you 
might actually have. They are scheduled 
to put on aerial shows in Chicago, Illinois 
(July 4); Mason City, Iowa (July 12); 
Corpus Christi, Texas (July 14 & August 
7); Houlton, Maine (July 18); Moffett 


Field, California (July 25 & 26); Los Ala- 
mitos, California (August 2); Cleveland, 
Ohio (August 15); Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
(August 23); New York City (August 29); 
Oakland, California (September 6 & 7); 
Cheyenne, Wyoming (September 12 & 13). 
It’s worth a trip to the airport to see them 
—and don’t forget your movie camera, be¬ 
cause you can get spectacular pictures of 
their formation flying that you’ll want to 
look at again and again. 


“Film Your Vacation” (continued from page 11) 

One other thing’s as important as the 
dickens! Make lots of close-ups. Lots of 
close-ups — as you meet, and study, and 
enjoy new objects, new friends, new ex¬ 
periences. The speckled 5-incher Jimmy 
regretfully returned to the brook. The 
cluster of blueberries so big they almost 
looked like grapes. The sun-and-laughter 
wrinkles beside the eyes of the ageless 
boat-livery man from whom you rented 
an outboard. A good close-up outspells all 
the adjectives in the dictionary — and 
what close-ups a movie camera can make! 
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EXPOSURE TALK 


Correct exposure for average subjects on 
a bright, sunny day is //8. This is true 
whether you’re in Maine or Miami, and 
whether it’s summer or winter. The catch 
is that word, ‘‘average.” The sunlight is no 
brighter at one time or place than another, 
but the light-reflecting quality of your 
scenery or subjects often is. 

If you use one of the new Brownie or 
Kodak Cine Automatic Movie Cameras, 
the “electric-eye” meter will automatically 
adjust your lens opening to the correct 
setting. Otherwise, you should keep in 
mind that when shooting over light sand, 
such as the scene shown here, or in other 
brighter-than-average surroundings, you 
normally would close down your lens a 
full stop for average-bright subjects — //8 
to //ll, for example. If you film average 
subjects close-up in a brighter-than-aver¬ 
age setting, try a half-stop reduction. 

Whether you use an automatic camera 
or not, you will And that a filter can im¬ 
prove scenes shot over water or sand. If 
your camera is loaded with Daylight 



Close down your 
lens a full stop 
for brighter-than- 
average scenes 
such as this one. 


Kodachrome, a Kodak Skylight Filter will 
warm up scenes that otherwise would be 
on the blue-white side. This filter does not 
require any change in exposure setting. If 
you use Type A (indoor) Kodachrome 
Film outdoors, the Daylight Filter will 
give you the same correction. 


SAVE 

THE 

“NEWS”! 


We have prepared an attractive 
and convenient portfolio for fil¬ 
ing your issues of Kodak Movie 
News. Just send 10 cents in 
coin, to cover handling, to 
Kodak Movie News, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Shoot Your Own 
Zoo Parade! 

Most grownups like to go to 
the zoo . . . every now and 
then. All children like to 
... as often as some grown¬ 
up can be talked into taking them. One good 
reason for grownups to agree to the trip is to make 
movies. Movies of both — the inhabitants of the zoo 
and of the children themselves — for there are few 
better opportunities for capturing priceless close-ups 
of children than when they are absorbed in the antics 
of furred, feathered, or flippered acrobats. 

With a little forethought you can come up with a 
favorite reel of audiences young and old. Cage-sign 
close-ups for titles. Then a short sequence of the in¬ 
mate. Then your youngster . . . who, shortly, leads 
your audiences to the next sign, and next sequence. 




Try This for a 


Garden Sequence 

Want to pack a punch into a flower- 
garden film? Then try this simple film¬ 
ing formula! 

Lead off with a general view of the 
garden — and with (the reason for 
which you’ll shortly understand) your 
ultimate objective dead center. Then 
move a few strides closer ... and 
shoot again. Now closer still —with 
one plant, one superb blossom, still in 
the center of the finder. And then get 
as close as you normally can with your 
camera . . . which may be about 31/2 
feet, covering a target 12 inches wide. 

Now for the climax. With a Portra 
Lens, telephoto lens, or with a titling 
device — whichever is most readily 
available — zero in on but an inch, 
or two, or three, of that blossom. 
Inches which will be crisply and 
colorfully reproduced feet in width 
on your living-room screen! 
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Sidney Moritz, Tappan, N. Y.-Here's a famil¬ 
iar summer sight — one too often overlooked 
by movie-makers. Mr. Moritz used a tele¬ 
photo lens for this close-up shot. f/8. 



John T. Hopf, Newport, R. I.-This is an aeri¬ 
al view of the start of a Newport-Annapolis 
yacht race which Mr. Hopf shot several years 
ago off Brenton Point at Newport, f/11. 


good 

shots 


Just about every movie fan has a “good 
shot’’— one he’s especially proud of 
and would like others to see. You can let 
3 million other amateur movie-makers 
see your “good shot.’’ Send it in — 8mm 
or 16mm! Close-ups, scenes of simple 
composition and contrasting colors are 
best. And, of course, they must be sharp. 
Send film clippings only, please. Three 
16mm or five 8mm frames are enough — 
a fraction of a second’s screen action! 
Address “Good Shots,’’ Kodak Movie 
News, Eastman Kodak Company, Roch¬ 
ester 4, N. Y. 




Albert K. V/erst, Roosevelt, L I., N. Y.-A 
nice breeze added motion to an otherwise 
static scene. Since this shot was made be¬ 
fore Hawaii and Alaska became states, we 
know there are only 48 stars in this flag. 
f/8-11. 


Roy N. Smith, Torrance, Calif.—Mr. Smith dis¬ 
covered this lovely bed of red tulips in Heidel¬ 
berg, Germany. A dramatic follow-up shot for 
any movie diary would be an extreme close-up of 
a single tulip blossom, f/8. 









0. Where do I take my movie film to have it developed 
by Kodak? Mr. L. D., Great Neck, L I., N. Y. 

A. You can take it to any Kodak dealer and ask him to 
send it to a Kodak Processing Laboratory, or, you can 
purchase a Kodak Prepaid Processing Mailer from 
your dealer, and then mail your exposed film directly 
to the nearest Kodak Processing Lab. Processed film 
Is returned to you via first-class mail. Price of the 
Mailer is the same as Kodak’s processing charge. 

Q. I have some 8mm film which my brother-in-law 
would like to have copied. Is this practicable? Mr. B. 
McD., New York, N. Y. 

A. Yes indeed! Kodak offers this service through deal¬ 
ers to both 8mm and 16mm users. Kodachrome 8mm 
duplicates from original 8mm Kodachrome Film list 
for 131/2 cents a foot; minimum charge per order Is 
for 50 feet, $6.75. 

Q. It seems that I sometimes miss shots that I have 
probably taken on the leaders or trailers. Can you tell 
me how long they are? Mr. E. L. M., Oakland, Calif. 

A. There is a 4-foot leader and 4-foot trailer on each 
roll of 8mm film. The trailer at the end of the first 
half of the roll becomes the leader when the camera 
is rethreaded for exposure of the second half. A 100- 
foot roll of 16mm Kodachrome Film has a 6-foot lead¬ 
er and a 3-foot trailer. These lengths are in addition 
to the length of film specified on the carton, so you 
can load and unload your camera in subdued light 
without fogging the picture area. Your camera footage 
meter, or camera manual, tells you when the leader 
is run off and when the trailer is reached. 

Q. How many feet should I shoot of a subject for 
best results? Mr. T. L. S., Conrad, Mont. 

A. There is no set formula. All 
movie scenes should not be 
“5 seconds” or “10 seconds” 
in length. It’s the variety of 
scene length that gives a mov¬ 
ie pace and tempo. For aver¬ 
age subjects, shoot as long as 
you think you’d like to see 
each one on your screen. For 
unusual subjects, shoot as long 
as it must be for you to get the action you want. 


Q. Should I use a filter in shooting color movies with 
artificial light outdoors? I’ve been told yes and no. 
Mr. J. C. V., Dallas, Texas. 

A. We assume you mean well-lighted street scenes at 
night and the like. Load your camera with Kodachrome 
Film, Type A, and shoot without a filter. 

Q. What is the “universal” distance setting on the 
focusing lens of my 8mm camera? Mr. A. C. C., Tucka- 
hoe. New York. 

A. It is the setting (about 15 feet) for fixed-focus use. 
Subjects from a few feet to infinity will be sharp; the 
minimum camera-to-subject distance varies with the 
lens opening. Your camera manual should show you 
this minimum distance for each lens opening. 

Q. Does the altitude -mountains versus lowlands - 
have any effect in making movies? Mr. C. S., Houston, 
Texas. 

A. Yes and no. The sun isn’t 
brighter in mountainous country, 
but scenery often is. Close down 
your lens setting half a stop for 
distant views, but when shoot¬ 
ing close-ups of people in moun¬ 
tainous surroundings, use the 
same settings you would use 
anywhere else. Since there is a 
light blue haze at high altitudes, 
it is wise to put a Kodak Skylight Filter over the lens. 

G. When taking movies indoors during the day and 
using a light bar for illumination, should the window 
shades be drawn? Should the room lights be turned 
off? Mr. J. I., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. Yes — do draw the window shades to keep out the 
daylight. No — it isn’t necessary to turn off the room 
lights. 

Q. Is it ever permissible to “pan”? Mr. W. A., Fuller¬ 
ton, Calif. 

A. Generally speaking, it’s best not to pan. Occasion¬ 
ally there is a reason to do so. For example, at the 
beginning of a scenic sequence to introduce the lo¬ 
cale. Panoram slowly and steadily, and only on dis¬ 
tant objects. Pan to the major point of interest — 
never away from it. (Don’t confuse panning with fol¬ 
lowing action, which is one of the virtues of movies.) 

Q. We seem to get red and white spots in our films. 
What are we doing wrong? Mr. C. K., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. The sun or lights are shining directly on your cam¬ 
era lens or filter. 

Q. Can I get 35mm slides made from 8mm movie-film 
frames? Mr. H. T., Hales Corners, Wash. 

A. Yes. Kodak does not offer this service, but our 
Sales Service Department, Rochester 4, New York, 
will be glad to send you a list of firms that do. 




Metropolitan Museum Gives New Recognition to Photography as an Art Form 

Photography as a fine art won new acclaim recently when New York’s world-famous Metropolitan 
Museum of Art opened a special exhibit of 80 outstanding black-and-white and color photos in a new 
gallery that, hereafter, will be devoted exclusively to displays of fine photography. 

“The Saturday Review of Literature” also devoted a special issue in May to photography as a fine art. 
Events such as these should, in the long run, prove of value to all photographers - still or movie. 
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and how to shoot them 


Exposure isn’t especially critical in shooting sunsets, 
but you’ll find that normal exposure estimates don’t 
hold since you’re shooting at the sunlight, not by it 
. . . direct instead of reflected light. Your lens set¬ 
ting will vary from f/5.6 to f/1.9 or f/1.4, depending 
on the position of the sun. To shoot quite breath¬ 
taking sunsets, use the following rule of thumb for 
exposure settings. 

If the sun is above the horizon but partly obscured 
by clouds so you can look at it without eyestrain, s^et 
your camera lens at about f/5.6. When the sun’s at 
the horizon and still partly shielded by clouds, open 
up to f/2.7 or f/2.8. If the sun has just set, open the 
lens wide to capture the brilliant afterglow. 

by Norman L. Meir, Chicago, III. 




by Carl L. Roethke, Saginaw, Mich. 


by Earl H. Tettleton, La Crescenta, Calif. 



Prices are list, include Federal Tax where applicable, 
and are subject to change without notice. 
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J UST about a year ago, Movie News carried an 
item in this space which announced that 
8mm and 16mm Kodachrome Film, in con¬ 
formance with a Federal Court Decree, would 
thereafter be supplied to dealers only at prices 
which did not include processing charges. Too, 
it outlined the new system of arranging for film 
processing: the return to dealers of exposed 
films in person, or via special mailing enve¬ 
lopes. Dealers would forward films to labora¬ 
tories equipped to process Kodachrome Film— 
which labs would return processed films to 
dealers for delivery to movie makers. (You 
were invited to specify processing by Kodak, 


Now^address labels 
for ordering 
film processing 
directlq from Kodak 


if you wished.) Dealers paid the processing 
charges . . . and were, in turn, reimbursed by 
movie makers. 

This system is still in effect. In addition, how¬ 
ever, we now offer an alternate plan. This al¬ 
ternate method is built around a Kodak Proc¬ 
essing Label—illustrated above—which you 
can obtain from your dealer at the time you buy 
your film. You will note that, besides offering 
space for the printing of your name and address, 
it is identified by the dealer’s name and by in¬ 
dividual coding numbers. After you’ve exposed 
your film, if you desire processing by Kodak, 
you can separate the two halves of the Process¬ 
ing Label, paste the bottom half by its adhesive 
backing onto the film carton, and mail the film 
to the Kodak processing lab serving your area. 
You retain the upper half of the Label. After 
processing, Kodak will return your film to the 
dealer from whom you obtained the Processing 
Label. You pay him the processing charges 
when you pick up your film. 

This new plan differs from the other in that 
it results in greater ease—and probably speed— 
in having your films processed by Kodak. It 
should be especially helpful during the summer 
vacation period, because you can promptly 
mail your exposed films directly to the Kodak 
lab indicated on the Processing Label and know 
that the film should be processed and waiting 
for you at your regular dealer’s upon your 
return home. 


Daniel D. TeoH Jr. 
Archival Collection 





For all movies from 
airplanes, except of 
wings or motors, 
focus your camera 
at infinity if 
your camera has 
a focusing lens. 


plane 


M ovies of and from airplanes represent a 
truly wonderful opportunity for films 
that will appeal to every audience, young and 
old. Here are a few suggestions which should 
help you get best results: 

Start your reel well before take-off time. A 
busy airport, in itself, is a fascinating place. 
Incoming and outgoing planes, the bustling 
passengers, scurrying luggage trucks—the very 
activities that catch your eye deserve the atten¬ 
tion of your camera’s eye. 



talk 

And then —your plane, as it taxis up for load¬ 
ing. Don’t try to be the first one on . . . film 
some of your fellow passengers as they climb 
the steps or ramp and are greeted by the stew¬ 
ardess. Yet, as soon as you are seated, make a 
shot or two through the window to “put your¬ 
self aboard.” 

Now . .. the take-off. If there’s anyone not 
too distant waving good-bye—get that. Then 
sight your camera on the ground. Not almost 
directly downwards and at right angles—that’d 
blur. But forward, at an acute angle . . . with, 
if possible, a bit of the wing in view. If your 
plane circles the airport after it’s air-borne— 
get that. 

And now that you’re on your way, let’s 
cover exposure. //8, of course, is the lens open¬ 
ing for average sunny-day subjects. Yet most 


(Continued on page 8) 
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1. Wiliiam J, GreePf Chicago, III .— Mr. Green special¬ 
izes in around-the-home close-ups of flowers, and in¬ 
sects—and, in this instance, a decorative aquarium 
inmate. Picture it filling a movie screen! 


Let’s lee youH^gi^d shots”! Remember thayEldr^e- 
ups, scenes of simpll^composition^ 
colors are best. And, of course, they must be sharp. 
Send film clippings only—please. Three movie 
frames from the start or end of a scene are enough 
—only 1/5 of a second’s screen action! Address 
“Good Shots,” Kodak Movie News, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


2. James L. Loder, Salem, Ore. — Mr. Loder selects 
striking scenics — and composes them to best advan¬ 
tage in his viewfinder. f/S-f/ll. 

3. Reuben Lovering, Minneapolis, Minn. —A lovely child 
. . . unposed . . . and in a close-up—perfect prescrip¬ 
tion for a “Good Shot.” f/8. 

4. W. Howard McFadden, Gothenburg, Neb. —Mr. Mc- 
Fadden first sent us a close-up of a painting of a 
horse. “A ‘Good Shot,’” we wrote, “if you’d filmed a 
live horse.” So he promptly did! f/8-f/ll. 

5. Peter W. Bridges, Chicago, III. —A delightful little 
unposed scene we’ve wanted to use for years—and 
now we have, f/2.8, in shade. 
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U/hat’s a 

W/edd' V: 

... in terms of movie film, that is. 

Surely a wedding is worth more than a 
glimpse or two of the bride and groom, and 
perhaps of their parents. For a movie camera 
can so easily tell a complete story of any im¬ 
portant occasion—and a wedding writes its 
own and memorable script. 

If it’s to be a church wedding, you may have 
to forego movies of the actual ceremony if you 
are shooting with color film. While you can get 
pictures from as far back as 18 feet at //1.9, for 
example, when using a 4-lamp light bar, the 
brilliant lamps might be regarded as undesirable 
in a church. (For a 16mm camera, existing 
light may be adequate for super-fast Tri-X 
black-and-white film!) If, however, it’s to be 
an indoor home wedding, the use of a light bar 
for the filming of the vow-taking will probably 



pose no problem. Regardless, however, you 
don’t want to start the wedding movie at this 
point. Better by far to build up story interest 
by leading off with a long shot of the church 
(or home) where the ceremony is to take place. 
Then, if it is a church, get a close-up of the 
church bulletin board giving the name of the 
church and its pastor. And next, from a vantage 
point near the door, collect a short series of 
shots of the arrival of many of the wedding 
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guests ... of the bride and bridesmaids. Keep 
these shots brief. 

After the ceremony, you’ll again want to be 
by the church door and vestibule for views of 
the guests congratulating the lucky couple, and 
chatting in friendly groups by the church 
steps and walks. 

Plan to catch unposed glimpses of both 
guests and principals 

The reception offers the best occasion for 
those all-important close-ups. Let your movie 
camera view the activities as you yourself would 
if you didn't have a camera. Don’t “stand back” 
and look on—move about to mingle with the 
guests and the principals to gather a series of 
unposed shots. Film the cutting of the wedding 
cake, of course. Later, film the bride as she 
tosses her bouquet. And for your final shots, 
take a position close to the car in which the 
bride and groom will make their departure, as 
this promises the liveliest shots of your reel as 
the guests shower them with rice and good 
wishes. By all means film the moment of their 
getaway . . . and, by prearrangement, see if 
you can’t be a back-seat occupant in a closely 
following car so you can close your reel with a 
receding, through-the-rear-window view of wav¬ 
ing friends. 

Of course, we don’t know for whom you will 
make your movie. But certainly see that the 
bride and groom receive at least a duplicate of 
it. All types and sizes of film can be duped . . . 
your dealer has the details. And, even at the 
risk of sounding commercial, we feel we should 



propose that a movie outfit —from someone — 
will be well up front on the preferred gift list of 
any wedding couple, so they can launch their 
lifetime movie diary with films of the honey¬ 
moon trip. Then your film of the wedding will, 
more than ever, represent the finest and most 
thoughtful of all wedding presents. 

What is true of a wedding is true of all other 
important occasions. A little forethought... a 
little extra effort. . . and you’ll have a picture 
record of real and lasting significance. For 
movies can capture and re-create the full story 
of every b-i-g family event! 



It’s smart to 
“wear” qour 
camera 


In addition to the camera, the first essential for 
outdoor movie making is—^film. The second is a 
carrying case—and for three reasons. 

One is protection. Your camera’s too good a 
friend to deny it a shield against bumps and 
scratches . . . against dust and lens-fogging 
moisture. 

A second reason is convenience. It’s easier to 
“wear” a camera than to hand-carry it. 

And the third is the third “hand” today’s field 
cases represent. Just unsnap the drop front— 
and, although the case still holds the camera, 
all controls are accessible to your hands. 

On every count, then, a carrying case is 
worth its cost. The Field Case for the Brownie 
Movie Camera, above, lists at but $4.75; for 
the Medallion 8, $7,95; and that for the Cine- 
Kodak K-100 Camera, $19.75. All are rug¬ 
gedly built. . . smartly finished. And there are 
other cases for all makes and models of movie 
cameras. Some just carry the camera. Others 
carry camera, film, and incidentals. One’s 
for you! 

So, next time you buy film, buy a carrying 
case. More than ever your movie camera will 
be the ideal traveling companion. 
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Meet the Hew Medollions! 



A new concept in 8mm movie-camera de¬ 
sign—that’s the essence of the two latest 
additions to the Kodak Medallion 8 Movie 
Camera family . . . the easiest-to-use movie 
cameras Kodak has ever made. 

First off. . . they’re magazine loading. You 
just pop in film magazines . . . change them any 
time, wholly or partly exposed. When you swing 
shut the hinged camera cover—you’re set to 
shoot without further adjustments. 

Secondly . . . exposure estimates just couldn’t 
be simpler. Point the marker of the Medallion’s 
new-style exposure guide at the existing light 
classification as described on the guide, and 
you’ve automatically adjusted the lens opening. 

Then—s/ioot I There’s no focusing . . . every¬ 
thing’s sharp from a few feet to infinity. How 
could movie making be easier? 

Yet the Medallions will step right out for 
special effects when you want them! 

Like a choice of shooting speeds? The Medal¬ 
lions shoot from single frame to slow motion. 

Like telephoto or wide-angle effects? The 
new Medallion //1.9—right above—accepts in¬ 
expensive Kodak auxiliary converter lenses that 


secure directly to the barrel of the standard 
lens. And the new Medallion Turret //L9—left 
above—is already completely lens-equipped to 
make standard, telephoto, and wide-angle 
shots. Again—no focusing. You can shoot all 
three effects as fast as //1.9—and one exposure 
adjustment serves all three lenses. Both new 
Medallions have enclosed optical finders, color- 
coded to show the three shooting fields. 

Prices—$99.50 for the single-lens model.. . 
$149.50 for the turret model. 

Now—4 Medallion models 

There are two other Medallions, too, identi¬ 
cal with the two new models except for their 
optical and finder systems. 

One is the Medallion with a fixed-focus yet 
interchangeable 13mm //1.9 lens which can be 
replaced by auxiliary focusing lenses ranging 
from 6.5mm wide-angle to 38mm telephoto. The 
fourth Medallion model is equipped with an in¬ 
terchangeable focusing //1.9 lens with which you 
can film objects as close as 12 inches. It, too, 
accepts auxiliary lenses—and both these models 
have enclosed, zoom-type finders with which 
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you can “sight in” on the fields of all lenses. In¬ 
terchangeable fixed-focus model, $119.50; in¬ 
terchangeable focusing model, $134.50. 

If you, or a friend, want the unusual combi¬ 
nation of operating ease and filming versatility 
offered by the Medallions, one camera of the 
four—for sure—will match your needs. 


Interchangeable-lens Medallions 
Fixed-focus f/l.9 Focusing f/l.9 

Speaking of movie cameras, have you noticed 
how many more of them are in use today? For 


more people have adopted movie making in the 
past five years than in the previous twenty-nine 
years of home-movie history! 

The chief reason why this is so is that movie 
making has become so downright easy ... re¬ 
sults so certain. These new Medallions illustrate 
the point: There’s no denying the convenience 
of magazine loading . . . and note how espe¬ 
cially simple and sure is the operation of these 
cameras. When you drop in the film magazine 
and close the cover, the Medallions are set to 
shoot—not even a lever or knob to adjust. No 
need even to focus. How could it be simpler? 

Yet, as we’ve mentioned above, these palm¬ 
sized little movie makers can easily make ad¬ 
vanced effects such as single-frame and slow- 
motion shooting. All this in a camera for less 
than $100 ... all this in the Turret Medallion, 
plus 3-lens range, for less than $150. 

Know many other fields where product ease 
and range have increased, while prices have 
decreased! 




... there’s a new/ Show/time, too! 


It offers still another Showtime projection 
“plus”—a variable-speed control to offset 
fluctuations in line voltage, or to step up or 
slow down projection speed if you wish. Runs 
on either AC or DC lines, too—and has a 
smart, new finish you’ll be certain to like. Yet 
both the Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 Projectors 
are amazing machines. Equipped with a 500- 
watt lamp, they put as much or more light on a 
5-foot-wide screen as many projectors with 
750- or 1000-watt lamps. Top-notch optics . . . 
a faster pulldown and narrower-blade shutter 
. . . make possible this extra-brilliant, flicker- 
free illumination. Add to this still-picture and 
reverse-action effects, unusually simple loading, 
400-foot reel capacity, lifetime lubrication, reel- 
storage compartment, built-in-case construc¬ 
tion, and it’s easy to see why Showtime owners 
feel they have the finest of all 8mm projectors. 

But, in movie showings, only seeing is be¬ 
lieving. We suggest, therefore, that you take 
your favorite movie reel to your dealer and 
have him run it on a Showtime. Maybe, too, 
he’ll loan you a Showtime to take home to put 
through its paces under living-room projection 
conditions. That’ll tell its story far better than 
we can! Standard model, $115; variable-speed 
model, $129.50—and most dealers offer easy 
terms, if desired. 

Speaking of projectors—have you noticed 
their many revolutionary improvements of late? 
They’re quieter, for one thing—thanks to nylon 
gears and permanent prelubrication. They’re 
simpler, yet more versatile, in operation. And 
far more smartly styled. In fact, while any good 


movie camera will take good movies, only a 
really good projector can bring out the best 
that’s in your films. 

We sincerely feel that Kodak’s projector 
family . . . 8mm and 16mm ... is the best avail¬ 
able today. If you’re ready for a new projector, 
we’ve a model for you that’ll be sure to put 
your best footage forward! 
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plane talk (Continued) 

airport-and-plane shots, even from ground 
level, are a bit brighter than average lawn 
scenes. So, when the sun is shining, shoot mid¬ 
way between //8 and f/11 —and if it’s brighter 
than blazes, as small as //ll. Once in the air, 
however, you’ll want to use a filter—an item 
Movie News seldom mentions, because a filter 
is really helpful to color film only for unusual 
filming conditions. It’s definitely of help for 
shots made from the air because a filter helps 
clear haze—both the kind you can see, and 
also the invisible-to-the-eye ultraviolet light 
you can’t see, but which Kodachrome Film 
can. So have along either a Kodak Skylight 
Filter and Daylight Kodachrome Film, or 
Type A Kodachrome Film and its Daylight 
Filter. Neither affects exposure estimates ... 
but both help with haze. 

Altitude affects the exposure you use! . 

Under 2000 feet, if the land below is only 
normally bright in reflecting power, shoot at 
//8. If it’s rather light-colored, use//8-//ll. 
If it’s very light, such as sand or snow, use//11. 
And as you climb things appear brighter to 
film! From 2000 to 4000 feet, on a clear, sunny 
day, close down a half stop from the recom¬ 
mendations just given... to//8-//l 1 for average- 
bright views. Above 4000 feet, close down a full 
stop ... to //11. Over the clouds, close down a 
half stop more ... to //11-//16. But if the day 
is quite hazy or cloudy, no exposure allowances 
need be made for altitude. 

Now—what to shoot? 

Nothing that isn’t really interesting as you 
look at it! A canyon ... a mountain range ... 
unusually contoured fields ... a city or harbor 
— sure. But, when the view is just s-p-a-c-e, 


with no interesting patterns or color—why 
bother? If you can arrange it, shoot from the 
shaded side of the plane—it’ll reduce chances 
of the lens picking up dirt on the plane window. 
Hold your camera close to the window, too. 
But don’t let it touch it. Cradle it in your hands 
to reduce vibration and movement. 

Get part of the plane wings and engines in 
some of your shots. Be alert, by all means, for 
unusual cloud-and-sky effects—and, above all, 
for the rare and incredibly beautiful sunrise or 
sunset above the clouds! 

And try to “land” your plane at flight’s end. 
Watch for the approaching airport. Again, the 
acute-angled view, as the runway comes up to 
meet you and rushes past. This time, let’s hope, 
you can be one of the first passengers through 
the plane door. As you’ve met the captain or 
co-captain by now, as well as the hostess, it 
shouldn’t be difficult to arrange a friendly and 
farewell wave. 

Expect friends at the airport to greet you? 
Fine—yet try to pause for just the moment it 
takes to film them. And now your trip’s over— 
until you fly it again, on your movie screen. 



‘Kodak" and "Brownie" are trademarks 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where applicable, 
and are subject to change without notice. 
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SHOOTING CODE 


e.c.u.—extreme close-up 
C.U.— close-up 


m.s.—medium shot 
I.S.— long shot 


and so many exciting 
targets for your 
vie camera 


oprmg begins officially on March 21. 
While your local weatherman may not be 
able to deliver a warm spring day for you, 
it is a sure sign that ‘'outdoor’’ weather is 
close at hand. It’s truly an exciting time of 
year . . . with so many wonderful subjects 
to record for your personal movie diary. 

Perhaps you can add a few subjects of 
your own to this list. . . Easter . . . garden¬ 
ing . . . flowers . . . Mother’s Day . . . kite 
flying . . . Armed Forces Day . . . Memori¬ 
al Day . . . Flag Day . . . weddings . . . 
school track meet . . . church picnic . . . 
graduations . . . fishing . . . golf . . . roller 
skating . . . mumblety-peg . . . Father’s 
Day . . . birthdays ... all grand scenes to 
see again and again on your movie screen. 

Whatever your subject or occasion, 
plan to shoot it in sequence. A sequence 
always turns out better than an animated 
snapshot, and you don’t use a bit more 
film to do it. Try these ideas for filming 
sequences — you’ll like the results, and so 
will your viewers. 


EASTER SUNDAY(MARCH 29) 

e.c.u. Hand holding colored egg with the word 
"Easter” stenciled thereon 
Of children looking for eggs 
Youngster triumphantly holding up egg 
Family leaving house for church 
Church 

Family going in 

People streaming out of church; m.s. of 
family chatting with another group 
c.u. Mother removing dinner from oven 
m.s. Family dinner 

Close with a scene of the youngsters being tucked 
into bed with a new or favorite Easter toy. 

SPRING GARDENING 

e.c.u. "Spring” headline in magazine or news¬ 
paper advertisement 

c.u. Man’s hands pulling on work gloves 
c.u. Woman’s hands pulling on garden gloves 
Coming out of garage with garden tools 
Spade cutting into garden soil 
Boy using rake on lawn 
Father lifts flower flats from car trunk 
and starts for garden area 
Mother and Father agreeing on planting 
site . . . she walks off 
Father planting 
Boy leaning on rake 
Mother with lunch, at rear door 
Father looks up 
Boy looks up 

Mother places lunch on outdoor table 
Boy runs, father walks to table 
Lunch 

Mother leads them back to work 
Boy waters plants as father watches 
Father and boy playing mumblety-peg 


WEDDING 

e.c.u. Newspaper announcement of the engage¬ 
ment (headline alone, or shoot a scroll 
title of the entire write-up) or e.c.u. of 
engagement ring 

m.s. Bride-to-be addressing invitations; c.u. 

looking over her shoulder to read one 
"••s- Gift table 
c.u. Bride adjusting her veil 
l-s* Church or home where wedding will 
take place 

m.s. As guests arrive, make a series of brief 
shots 

m.s. Groom and best man arriving 
m.s. Arrival of bride and bridesmaids 

(Photo lamps are oftentimes not per¬ 
mitted in a church. However, there is 
seldom objection to these lights in shoot¬ 
ing the bride and groom coming down 
the aisle as they leave the church.) 
m.s. Couple leaving the church 
l.s. Reception. Move in for medium and 
close-up shots of the bridal party and 
immediate families. Of course, you’ll 
film the cutting of the wedding cake and 
the bride as she tosses her bouquet. But 
also catch unposed scenes of guests. 

PARADE 


whole band, a regular view, then a tele¬ 
photo close-up of the drum majorette.) 
m.s.&c.u. Side action such as the expressions on 
children’s faces; vendors selling balloons, 
food, and souvenirs 

l.s. Last unit going by and the crowd stream¬ 
ing into the street 

GRADUATION 

e.c.u. Hands holding commencement pro¬ 
gram. Open program and point to name 
of your graduate 

m.s. Graduate putting on cap and gown 
•.s. Crowd of people going into building or 
stadium where exercises will be held 
c.u. Family and friends going in 
l.s. Procession of graduates 
c.u. Your graduate marching by 

(If outdoors, you’ll want to get a few 
shots of the crowd, speakers, and the 
graduating class. A telephoto lens will 
enable you to get close-ups from way 
back, particularly of your graduate re¬ 
ceiving his diploma — adding interest to 
your movie.) 
hs. Recessional 

c.u. Graduate showing his diploma to Moth¬ 
er and Dad 



Hand holding diploma 
(If there is a dinner or party in honor of 
the graduate, you’ll naturally want to 
record it as the finale to your movie. First 
get a long, establishing shot, then move 
in for medium and close-up shots. Get 
plenty of close-ups of the graduate and 
his Mom and Dad.) 


An important point — you can’t put off 
your Spring movies. If you want to shoot 
the first crocus, the burgeoning bud, or 
the local parade, you really have to do it 
while it’s happening. Now’s the time to 
check your camera to make certain it’s in 
good working condition. Most photo deal¬ 
ers will do this for you without charge. 


(Armed Forces Day, Memorial Day, and Flag Day 
all fall in May and June. Chances are that your 
town or city will have a parade on one of these 
occasions. Be sure to arrive early and, if possible, 
stand at a corner where the parade will turn, and 
where, of course, the sun won’t be shining into 
your camera’s lens.) 

Article about parade in local paper 
Crowd waiting along both sides of the 
street 

Vanguard of parade moving toward you 
Different elements of the parade as they 
go by. You can follow them by panning 
slowly with your camera. Never pan in 
the opposite direction. (With a turret 
camera or auxiliary lenses, you can vary 
your viewpoint without moving a step. 
For example: a wide-angle view of a 




For theater installations 

EASTMAN 16mm PROJECTOR, MODEL 25B 


ONE CAN SPEND 

several thousands of dollars for a Kodak movie 
projector, but this isn’t necessary unless one re¬ 
quires the finest 16mm theater installation (see 
Model 25B above). Of more interest to the per¬ 
sonal movie-maker is the fact that the same re¬ 
search, engineering, production facilities and, 
most important, professional experience that are 
behind this theater projector are also available 
for the manufacture of all Brownie and Kodak 
movie projectors which begin at prices well under 
a hundred dollars. 

What this means is that Kodak is able to use 
the technical knowledge and resources necessary 
for the professional field to manufacture better 
personal movie projectors for less money. What¬ 
ever your need — 8mm or 16mm, sound or silent 
— there’s a Brownie or Kodak model for you. Ask 
your photo dealer for a demonstration. 


(Top — above) 

Make your own 16mm sound movies 
KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR, 
MAGNETIC-OPTICAL, Model MK4 

(Bottom — above) 

16mm sound projection at a budget price 
KODAK PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR, Model 8K5 






Best values in the low-cost 8mm field 
BROWNIE MOVIE PROJECTORS 


For the biggest, brightest 8mm shows 
KODAK SHOWTIME 8 MOVIE PROJECTORS 


Finest 16mm silent models 
KODASCOPE ROYAL PROJECTOR 
KODAK ANALYST MOVIE PROJECTOR 
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are best for 
spring flowers 


E-UPS 


Did you know that you can shoot color 
scenes like the ones shown here using just 
the available light? You can if your cam¬ 
era has an //1.9 lens (//2.7 is fast enough 


when the lighting is brilliant and coneen- 
trated) and is loaded with Kodachrome 
Film, Type A. For example, marvelous 
color movies can be made of stage enter¬ 
tainment, ice shows, the circus, and box¬ 
ing matches. Times Square at night, or 
any other '‘gay white way,” lighted signs, 
campfires, and well-lighted buildings are 
all excellent material for your camera. 


When the 


nN 

le^ 

nn'v 


If the lighting is softer or 
colored, f/1.9 or wider. 


Do you have a flower garden? Flowers are wonder¬ 
ful in any eolor picture, but too many movie¬ 
makers are content to take just one over-all shot of 
the flower bed. You can get a lot more satisfaction 
if, after making this obvious shot, you move in close 
and follow it with a short series of striking elose- 
ups of individual blossoms. Your standard camera 
lens does a pretty good job in close-up work — even 
fixed-focus lenses. On a bright fjS day, you can 
shoot about as close as 3 feet from your subject 
with the standard 13mm lens of the Brownie Movie 
Camera. This narrows the field covered to about a 
foot wide. 

Slip a 3H- Portra Lens over this camera lens and 
you can move in as elose as lOM inehes to span a 
field only 3% inches in width. Imagine this pro¬ 
jected on your screen, 3, 4, or 5 feet wide! Brownie 
Movie Camera owners can use the Brownie Movie 
Titler Outfit to make extreme close-ups, too. 
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a. When the camera spool is not marked, how can I 
be sure whether the second half of my 8mm film has 
been exposed? Mr. V. R., San Diego, Calif. 

A. Look at the outside end of the film on the spool. 
If the film has been run through the camera only once, 
the legend “KOD HALF EXP” will be seen punched 
through the Daylight Film or “KOD A HALF EXP” 
through the Type A Film. 



Q. Can I use a telephoto lens attachment on my 
Brownie Movie Camera? Miss E. L., Yonkers, N. Y. 

A. You can indeed. Ask your dealer for a Kodak Tele¬ 
photo Converter ($14.75). No adapter is required. 

Q. We would like to know if we could have a duplicate 
made of a movie we took in 1950 at our daughter’s 
wedding. Mr. H. A. C., East Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. Yes. See page 6. 

Q. My new 8mm camera has a dial showing frames 
per second. How do I use this? Mr. J. J. S., Hatboro, 
Pa. 

A. Check your camera manual for specific instruc¬ 
tions. Perhaps this brief explanation will be of help; 
16 frames per second is the standard filming speed. 
8 fps will double the speed of action as you see it on 
your screen, giving you the furious pace of an old- 
time comedy. 24, 32, 48, or 64 fps give you various 
degrees of slow-motion on your screen. Many subjects 
can be made more interesting, more amusing, or 
more dramatic by use of non-standard speeds. But 
don't forget to change the lens opening to counter¬ 
balance your change from normal 16 fps filming. 

Q. I would like to have my movie camera cleaned and 
checked. Please let me know where I can have this 
done. Mr. F. F., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

A. Your photo dealer is your best bet. He either has 
facilities for doing it, or he can send your camera to 
the manufacturer to have it done. 

Q. What filter do I need for my 1929 camera to use 
indoor Kodachrome Film outdoors? Mr. F. R. S., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


A. Kodak Daylight Filter for Type A Color Films is the 
filter to use regardless of the make or age of your 
camera. However, many cameras more than 15 years 
old require adapters that are now obsolete. Check 
with your photo dealer to see if he can fit your par¬ 
ticular camera. 

Q. Can I have 8mm films made from 16mm originals 
and vice versa? Mr. B. D., St. Paul, Minn. 

A. Yes. Kodak does not offer this service, but if 
you’re interested, we’ll be glad to send you a list of 
concerns that do. Write to Sales Service Dept., East¬ 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Q. How long do bar lights last? Mr. M. F. S., Berlin, 
N. H. 

A. The light bar or movie light itself should last in¬ 
definitely. The reflector flood lamps have a rated life 
of about four hours. When they start to turn black, 
they are losing illumination output, and it’s wise to 
open up your camera lens a bit to compensate. 

Q. How can we get a snapshot made from our movie 
film? Mr. E. V., Englewood, Colo. 

A. Kodak makes Kodachrome Enlargements up to V-k 
X 31/4 inches from 8mm Kodachrome Film, and up to 
4x6 inches from 16mm frames. The price is $2.25 
regardless of size. Ask your dealer to request a Koda¬ 
chrome Enlargement, Special Size. Many photo finish¬ 
ers — perhaps your own — make black-and-white en¬ 
largements from movie film. 

Q. How can I keep my pictures from jumping? Mr. 
J. M. P., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Hold your camera rock-steady and let your sub¬ 
jects do the jumping. If you still have trouble, check 
your instruction manuals to make certain you are 
properly threading both your camera and projector. 
And if you still have trouble, better have your camera 
and projector checked. 

G. Can movies be taken fac¬ 
ing into the sun if my camera 
lens is shaded? Mr. W. F. G., 

Lunenburg, Mass. 

A. Yes. Back-lighting can give 
you a dramatic rendition for 
some of your scenes. However, 
if you want to get the detail 
of your shaded subject, open 
your camera lens a half or full 
stop. 

Q. What is the relationship between f/ openings and 
camera speeds? Mr. J. K. P., Miami, Fla. 

A. Both affect the amount of light that reaches the 
film. For example, if the correct exposure Is f/8 at the 
standard speed of 16 frames per second, a camera 
operated at 32 frames per second will give each 
frame only half the exposure time, and therefore the 
lens opening should be set at f/5.6 to let in twice as 
much light. 



Many of the questions we receive are answered in more detail than we have space for here 
in other Kodak publications such as Better Movies in Color (350), Kodak Movie Photoguide 
($1.75), and How to Make Good Home Movies ($1 and $1.95). See your photo dealer. 
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GOOD 

SHOTS 


Just about every movie fan has a “good shot” — one he’s especially proud of and 
would like others to see. You can let 3 million other amateur movie-makers see 
your “good shot.” Send it in — 8mm or 16mm! Close-ups, scenes of simple com¬ 
position and contrasting colors are best. And, of course, they must be sharp. 
Send film clippings only, please. Three 16mm or five 8mm frames are enough - 
a fraction of a second’s screen action! Address “Good Shots,” Kodak Movie 
News, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4* N. Y. 
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EXPOSURE for snow 

W HETHER snow comcs naturally to your 
home town at about this time of year . .. 
or whether you must overcome a bit of altitude 
or latitude to reach and enjoy it. . . snowtime 
activities make marvelous movie fare. For 
winter’s vistas and sports have a special color 
crispness and excitement matched by few other 
movie opportunities. The hilarious creation of 
a carrot-nosed snowman on the front lawn or 
the scenic ascent and swooping descent of a ski 
trail are both rich in the stuff from which truly 
satisfying movies are made. 


Exposure’s no problem. Normal exposure for 
sunlit shots, of course, is //8—which, as you 
know, is for subjects of average brilliance, such 
as the youngsters playing on a summertime 
lawn. But things are much brighter on white 
snow. About twice as bright if your camera’s 
lens covers a wide sweep ... about half again 
as bright if you’re up close to your target. Al¬ 
though the//ll position of your lens-opening 
indicator may be but a fraction of an inch from 
//8, it admits just half the light. So it’s //ll for 
sun-bathed snow vistas and long-rang^ action 


Daniel D. Teofi Jr. 
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For close-up views in a snow setting, close camera 
lens a half stop from normal opening. 



For medium- and long-range snow scenes, close cam¬ 
era lens a full stop from normal setting. 


. . . and midway between //8 and //ll for most 
near-by subjects. For partly cloudy or overcast- 
day snow scenes, use the same full- or half-stop 
allowances from normal exposure recommen¬ 
dations. It’s that simple. 

Should you get a big snowstorm, be sure to 
shoot (from a protected spot) a few feet of the 
whirling snow. Then you can splice this onto 
the footage you take after the storm. In heavy 
snowstorms, try //4 as your setting. 

Filters aren’t necessary to achieve beautiful 



A filter will offset bluish tinge often found in snow 
movies. 


results with Kodachrome Film. But shooting 
snow movies, especially those at high altitudes, 
is one occasion when a filter can serve you well 
to offset the bluish tinge born of the usually 
prevalent ultraviolet light. You’ve a choice of 
two film-and-filter combinations. With Day¬ 
light Type Kodachrome Film, the Kodak Sky¬ 
light Filter will effectively soak up excessive 
blue haze. You can expose your Type A Koda¬ 
chrome Film through a Kodak Daylight Filter 
for Kodak Type A Color Films and enjoy both 
normal color correction and minimize the effect 
of the ultraviolet light. 

Just as for any subject, at any time of the 
year, let your subjects and not your camera 
provide the action. Follow action, when there’s 
action to follow—for who cares if the back¬ 
ground blurs a bit so long as the action is sharp! 
But so much of winter’s beauty lies in its still¬ 
ness ... its fineness of detail. This, as ever, calls 
for a rigidly held camera! 

As ever, too, try for close-ups . . . for the 
little bits of “business” which, in movies, en¬ 
able you to bring a more complete and more 
interesting story to your living-room screen. 
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By Earl Hilfiker, of Rochester, New York 


By Albert Von Allmen, of Louisville, Kentucky 



W e’ve often said that you should title as 
seldom as possible. It’s still good advice. 
The continuity of some movies is such that 
titles aren’t required, other than an opening 
one. However, an occasional title helps to ex¬ 
plain a shift in locale or passage of time. This 
is particularly true with travel movies where 
you can easily “lose” your audience. 

Rather than interrupt your movies with 
numerous titles made at home, take advantage 
of ready-made signs, such as highway markers, 
station or park names, and well-known land¬ 
marks. These on-the-spot titles will enhance 
your movie and actually become part of its 
continuity rather than an interrupting factor. 
This is true whether you’re filming an outing 
to the local zoo or a vacation to Europe. 

Timing? You’ll get about the right-length 
title if you read the sign or inscription twice 
as you shoot it. 


By F. W. Voss, of V/oodside, L. I., New York 


By R. A. Whipple, of Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas 





By James Oswald, of Chicago, Illinois 


By John Jay, of Williamstown, Massachusetts 


ELEVATOR 
TO 10259 FLOOR 
OBSERVATORY 
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When shooting indoors... 
switch to a wide-angie iens ' 




here’s no place like home for movies.” 

X Whether you have a group of teen-agers 
entertaining themselves in your game room or 
kitchen, a “first” birthday party celebration, or 
just a family gathering . . . the action and color 
should be captured for your movie diary. With 



Type A Kodachrome Film and Kodak’s 2- 
lamp or 4-lamp light bar with reflector flood 
lamps, it couldn’t be easier. 

One inevitable problem in filming personal 
movies indoors is the inability of the movie¬ 
maker to back up far enough to “get everything 
in.” You have a choice of filming one portion 
at a time, which is all right, or panoraming, 


Family projectors 
need a ^^wide-angle,” too 

Having enough space in the living room or den to 
project big 8mm screenings can also be a problem. 
But not with the Brownie Movie Projectors. Their 
“wide-angle” lenses show all 8mm movies 3 feet 
wide from a distance of 12 feet. 

Just turn to page 6 for more details about this 
projector and the wonderful Showtime 8 Projector. 

If you’d like information about 16mm projectors 
such as the Pageant with optical sound or with opti¬ 
cal plus magnetic sound, drop a card to Movie News. 
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which isn’t so good. The best answer here is to 
switch to a wide-angle lens or convert the 
standard lens of your camera to wide-angle 
coverage. With turret models, such as the 
Brownie Movie Camera, Turret //1.9, the 
Kodak Medallion 8 Movie Camera, Turret 
//1.9, or the Cine-Kodak K-lOO Turret Camera, 
it’s just a matter of turning the 3-lens turret to 
taking position for the wide-angle view. How¬ 
ever, for only $18.50, owners of single-lens 
Brownie and Medallion cameras can get a 
Kodak Wide-Angle Converter to achieve the 
viewpoint of a 9mm wide-angle lens as com¬ 
pared to the standard 13mm lens. At any dis¬ 
tance, this conversion lens almost doubles the 
square area of scene you can cover. No adapter 
is required. Just screw the auxiliary lens onto 
your regular lens. There’s no loss of lens speed. 

If your 8mm camera has an interchangeable 


In average-size rooms, you can’t always back up far 
enough to cover all the scene you want, using the 
standard camera lens. Ideal solution is to use a wide- 
angle lens or inexpensive converter. The Kodak 
Wide-Angle Converter about doubles the area cov¬ 
ered by a standard 13mm lens. 


lens with standard Type D Mount, you’ll want 
to get the new 6.5mm //1.9 wide-angle Kodak 
Cine Ektanon Lens—a fine lens moderately 
priced at $58.50. If yours is a 16mm camera, 
the wide-angle lens you need is the 15mm //2.5 
Kodak Cine Ektar at $105. This is one of the 
superb line of Ektar (rare-element) Lenses— 
the finest ever made for 8mm and 16mm movie¬ 
making. (If you use Kodak’s 25mm Ektar //1.4 
Lens as your regular lens, you can use the 
Ektar //1.4 Converter, $76.50, which gives you 
15mm wide-angle scope, yet retains the //L4 
lens speed.) 

Dual-purpose lens 

The wide-angle lens is probably the most use¬ 
ful auxiliary lens you can get for your camera. 
Not only does it provide a greater area of cov¬ 
erage, but in depth of field its range is greater, 
too. Its use isn’t restricted to indoor scenes where 
your back’s against the wall. Experienced 
movie-makers often use wide-angle lenses out¬ 
doors rather than panoram. Maybe a building’s 
in the way so you can’t get back as far as you 
would like, or you want to capture a greater 
area of action of an athletic event. We don’t 
mean to imply that you always have to be “as 
far back as possible” whenever using a wide- 
angle lens or converter. You don’t! You can 
move in for close-up shots, even if the lens is a 
fixed-focus type. The advantage of being able 
to do this is apparent—especially when a single- 
lens camera is being used. 


A Word about Kodak's 
Rare-Element Glass 

Long before George Eastman was experimenting 
with his hobby of photography, man was seeking to 
improve the art of lens making. It was already known 
that, by combining a number of lens surfaces, you 
could eliminate or minimize the aberrations that 
must be corrected for sharp images. 

By 1937, Kodak had perfected a revolutionary 
new formula for optical glassmaking—a formula 
containing such rare elements as lanthanum, zirco¬ 
nium, and tantalum. Sand or silica, the basis of all 
other glass, is not used. 

At first, rare-element glass was employed for 
scientific uses where extremely fast lenses with a 
high degree of precision were required. Our physi¬ 
cists and optical engineers then found that the high 
refractive index of rare-element glass not only per¬ 
mitted fairly shallow curves, but that the formula so 
minimized aberrations that it permitted needle-sharp 
images with fewer elements in a given lens. The 
shallow curves permit a saving in production costs 
that counterbalances the high expense of “rare- 
element” materials. So, with the component of the 
“rare element” added, it Is routine to make a lens 
of superior design using fewer glass parts and at 



Kodak Cine Ektar Lenses, such as the fjl.d 
shown here, contain Kodak rare-element 
glass —one of the many reasons why they 
are the finest available for 8mm and 
16mm movie cameras. 

modest cost. As a result, lenses with rare-element 
glass are being used today in medium-priced as 
well as in the more expensive Kodak cameras. 
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to enjoy 


time 
a New 


Projector 


Perhaps you’ve been so busy the past month 
or so whirring scenes through that wonderful 
new movie camera you just got for Christmas 
that you haven’t yet thought of a projector. Or 


perhaps you’re an old hand at the game and 
have been promising yourself one of the new, 
quiet, more powerful, easier-to-operate pro¬ 
jectors. 

At any rate, the greatest fun in making 
movies is the fun of seeing them. And these 
winter evenings with all the family gathered 
comfortably together are just right to relive 
those colorful, action-filled moments of yester¬ 
day that you can bring back so easily through 
the magic of movies. 

So now is truly the time to enjoy a new pro¬ 
jector, and for the thrill of ownership consider 
one of these 8mm projectors. 

Like all Kodak projectors, they are lifetime 
lubricated. They feature reverse action as well as 
“stills,” and are unusually compact and easy 
to operate. 



Brownie 300 Movie Projector 


• Forward, reverse, and still operation all on one 
control knob. 

• Snap-off cover contains built-in preview screen. 

• Fast f/1.6 “wide-angle” lens—shows 8mm movies 
up to 3 feet wide. 

• 200-foot reel capacity. 

• Simplified, self-diagrammed threading. 

• Elevation control knob. 

• Priced at $ 64 . 95 . Brownie 500 Movie Projector 
shows screenings up to 4 feet wide. Has special field- 
sharpening lens element. $79.50. 



Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 Projector 


• New shutter design and faster pulldown gain 
maximum illumination. 

• Cool-operating 500-watt lamp and fast f/1.6 lens 
project full-brilliance pictures clear across a 5-foot 
screen. 

• 400-foot reel capacity for half-hour shows. 

• Forward and reverse action,^*“stills,” all controlled 
from single knob. 

• Convenient fold-in reel arms. 

• 2-reel storage compartment in base. 

• Elevation control knob. 

• Priced at $ 123 . 50 . Model with variable speed 
control to adjust to line-voltage variation is priced 
at $139. 


Prices are list, include Federal 







There’s still time 

In our last issue, we suggested that you alert 
your teen-agers about Kodak’s High School 
Photo Contest. The contest has already started, 
but there’s still time for your youngster to enter 
it and possibly win one or more of the 128 cash 
prizes totaling $10,400. Any public, private, or 
parochial school student in the U. S. or its 
territorial possessions, in grades 9 through 12, 
is eligible. Any number of snapshots, taken on 
any make of black-and-white film, with any 
model camera can be entered. Entries mailed 
up to midnight March 31, 1958, will be ac¬ 
cepted. Pictures taken since April 1, 1957, can 
be entered in one of the four classes: School 
Activities, People, Pictorials, Animals and Pets. 
For contest aids, write to: Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

More about 8mm plastic reels 

In the Fall 1957 issue, we suggested that you 
send your used 8mm film reels to Mr. Violette, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, or to Mr. McCague, 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Both men donate 
their time to transcribing books onto sound 
tapes for the benefit of blind persons and were 
in need of these reels for sending magnetic-tape 
messages through the mail. Letters from them 
indicate a most generous response from Kodak 
Movie News readers, and we wish to pass along 
their sincere thanks—together with ours—for 
your interest in this worthy cause. Both of these 
“readers” for the blind now have an adequate 
supply of reels. If you still have extra ones you’d 
like to contribute (8mm plastic only), send them 
to Mr. Tony Peters, 15618 Myrtle Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. Mr. Peters is Chairman of the 
Service Committee of the Voicepondence Club. 


Processing by Kodak 

A number of readers have asked us how they 
can be sure their movie film has been processed 
by Kodak. All Kodachrome Film processed by 
Kodak laboratories in the U. S., Hawaii, and 
Canada is now identified in four different ways: 
(1) By a gummed sticker on the carton which 
reads “Processed by Kodak.” (2) By the same 
phrase printed on the white leader strip. (3) The 
plastic reels on which your films are returned 
are marked “Made in U. S. A. by Kodak.” (4) 
A more recent identification is the legend 
“Processed by Kodak” appearing at short in¬ 
tervals along the edge of the film. 

More about titles 

Titles are usually made to explain or clarify 
the next scene or series of scenes on your movie 
reel. They are also useful to smooth over gaps 
in your film story. 

Marilyn Guerdan, of St. Louis, Missouri, de¬ 
signed a very interesting animated title to con¬ 
nect two of her movie scenes. This particular 
sequence was the climbing (by automobile) of a 
mountain, on top of which were three crosses. 
Miss Guerdan’s problem was to “join” a long 
shot of the mountain and a scene showing the 
party getting out of the car after reaching the 
top. Normally, 
scenes would be 
taken of the drive 
up. However, the 
road was too bumpy 
to permit shooting 
from the moving 
car, and it was too 
dangerous to stop 
the car en route to do any shooting. Her solu¬ 
tion was to create her own mountain, crosses, 
and car from colored construction paper. A 
wire was fastened to the paper car and, by mov¬ 
ing it from behind the scenes, the little auto 
struggled up the mountainside. Its ascent right 
up to the paper crosses was captured on film. 
From there the actual scene at the top of the 
mountain picked up the continuity. 
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1. Samuel R. Pass, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Mr. Pass used a 
3-inch telephoto lens for this shot of the lion 
cub. f/8. 

2. Jack Giffin, Brockville, Ontario, Conoc/a—This close- 
up of a less ferocious cat was taken using a Kodak 
Portra Lens 2+. f/5.6. 

3* Edison Allarie, Montreal, Quebec, Canada —Mr. 
Allarie made this appealing portrait shot of his 
youngster in a familiar Montreal winter setting. 

f/8-n. 

4. Lorus J. Milne, Durham, N. H.—The Milnes made 
this shot of the Chapel of the Transfiguration 
while at Moose, Wyo. Note depth of field, f/8. 


Let’s see your “good shots”—Smm or 16mm! 
Close-ups, scenes of simple composition and con¬ 
trasting colors are best. And, of course, they must 
be sharp. Send film clippings only, please. Three 
16mm or five Smm frames of a scene are enough 
—only a fraction of a second’s screen action! Ad¬ 
dress “Good Shots,” Kodak Movie News, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


'Kodak" and "Brownie" are trademarks 
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j[oW TO SHOOT 
VACATION MOVIES 



O NE SCENE doesn’t make a movie of your va¬ 
cation, and a series of unrelated shots isn’t 
much better. What you really want is a sequence 
which tells your vacation story in an orderly 
manner. This is no problem, because the con¬ 
tinuity is ready-made—and so easy to film. 

Too often, we movie-makers begin our va¬ 
cation “story” after arriving at our destina¬ 
tion. We overlook all the anticipation and 
preparation that are as much a part of the va¬ 
cation as the trip itself. Let your movie record 
tell the full story just as it began—brief shots of 
the family poring over road maps and looking 
at resort folders . . . getting fishing or other 
equipment in working order . . . window shop¬ 
ping . . . purchasing tickets (if you’re not driv- 
{Continned over the page) 







ing)—and certainly you’ll want to include the 
packing operation. Finally, when the day of de¬ 
parture dawns, you’ll want to get a shot of 
“locking up” and pulling out of the driveway. 
If you are traveling by train or plane, be sure 
to include an establishing shot at the station 
or airport. 

Filming your route 

You’ll want a few shots (short ones) of your 
“getting there.” If you go by car, road signs 
provide ready-made titles. Shots made from a 
plane or train window will do the same job of 
bridging your movie story from “here to 
there.” A sequence tracing your route on a 
map can be made at any time and spliced in. 

Once you arrive at your destination, you’ll 
find abundant movie fare. A scene of the lodge, 
resort, or camp where you’re staying, to be 
sure—but get the shots that tell the story of 
your stay as you will tell it to your friends 
when you get home: the gorgeous sunrise over 
the lake or mountaintop . . . the fishing guide 
and the big one that did or didn’t get away . . . 
the kids romping on the beach . . . golfing, 
table tennis, horseshoes, and other activities 
that engaged your vacation time. Don’t shoot a 
lot of film of vacation acquaintances you won’t 
see again, but get a certain amount of this foot¬ 
age for flavor. And you’ll like these shots a lot 
more if they are unposed. Use of a telephoto 
lens or converter can be of help to you here— 
permits you to stay back from your subject and 
shoot unposed close-up views. A wonderful 
closing scene for your vacation reel is a sunset. 

Before your trip 

Have your camera checked to make sure 
everything is in good working order. And start 
out with an ample supply of Kodachrome Film. 


IF YOUR GIRL OR BOY is 



Some dealers will arrange to take back any un¬ 
opened cartons you don’t need. 

To get your vacation movies processed 
promptly, use the Kodak Processing Mailing 
Label. Ask your dealer for these special labels 
when you buy your film. As soon as you’ve 
exposed a roll, you can mail it directly to the 
Kodak Processing Laboratory named on the 
label. Kodak will return your film to the dealer 
from whom you obtained the label, and you 
can pick it up when you return home. 


Vacation Scenario 


e.c.u. means extreme ciose-up; c.u. means close-up; 
m.s. means medium shot; l.s. means long shot. 

c.u. Family looking at travel folders. 

e.c.u. Finger or pencil tracing proposed route on map. 

m.s. Loading the car and backing out of driveway. 

l.s. Station or airport, if using public conveyance. 

(Make a series of brief shots en route to your 
destination. Road markers, terminal and station 
names provide on-the-spot titles that add to the 
continuity of your movie.) 

l. s. Arrival at your destination. (This can be shot 

through the windshield as you drive up.) 

m. s. Place where you are staying. 

(Your vacation stay will pretty much write its own 
script. Be sure to get shots of all your activities as 
you would retell them to your friends. As a rule, 
take a long establishing shot, then move in for a 
closer look. And get plenty of real close-ups.) 

Closing sequence . . . this can be filmed any number 
of ways: 

A l.s. of a sunset, a m.s. of a campfire, a shot 
through the rear window of your car as you pull 
away, or perhaps a close-up of the words “The 
End” scratched in the sand on the beach. 


going to camp... 

... a movie record will save the memories for 
you as well as the camper. Here are ideas how 
to capture this story on film: 
m.s. Youngster looking at camp folder. Looks 
up at mom or dad, who nods “yes.” 
m.s. Window shopping for camping needs, 
c.u. Trying to pack suitcase. Mother takes 
over. 

m.s. Loading car. 

(A couple of brief shots will “get you” to 
camp.) 

l. s. Approaching entrance to camp. 

(When you return on Visitors’ Day, you 
can get an assortment of shots of your 
youngster and friends as they show you 
around the camp.) 

m. s. Tired but happy youngster trudging to¬ 

ward your car carrying duffel bag. 
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OT STREAKS 


White streaks on your film? 

Time to clean your camera gate. 

M any an otherwise wonderful movie has 
been robbed of its brilliance, unfortu¬ 
nately, by streaks or smudges that show up on 
the projection screen. While it’s an irritating 
situation, and a serious one, too, the solution 
is 1-2-3 simple. 

First off, be sure your camera is not the 
offender. Keep the lens clean, of course. But a 
second precaution is also necessary—the cam¬ 
era gate should be cleaned regularly. Otherwise 
bits of abrasive dust or other foreign matter 
may lodge in the gate and leave vertical 
scratches on your film. Your camera manual 
tells you what to clean and how to clean. 

The second step is to check your projector. 
It, too, requires periodic cleaning of its gate 
and lens. Dust and dirt in the projector gate 
will also cause streaks—dark ones in this case. 
Occasionally, something may get caught be¬ 
tween the film and the lens, which you can 
“blow” away. But the safe and sure way is to 


Both prints were made from the same 16mm film 
frame—before and after cleaning. 


film? 

clean the gate. Only takes a moment to do this. 

And last—but by no means the least im¬ 
portant—is periodic cleaning of your film with 
an approved film cleaner. When your film is 
returned from the Kodak Processing Labora¬ 
tory, it is dust free. But in editing, titling, and 
even ordinary projection, film will pick up dust 
and abrasives that can dull your screenings and 
even cause permanent scratches. A word of 
caution: Use only a cleaner made for film, such 
as the new Kodak Movie Film Cleaner (with 
Lubricant). Only $.90 for a 4-ounce bottle. 
Ordinary cleaning fluids can ruin your movies. 
To clean your film, place it on a rewind, or use 
your projector. Moisten a lintless cloth with 
the cleaner. Squeeze until almost dry, and then 
draw the film slowly through the cloth. By 
holding the cloth close to the supply reel, the 
film will be dry by the time it is wound onto the 
take-up reel. After you’ve cleaned one roll, a 
look at the cloth will convince you it’s worth 
while. Your films will not require as frequent 
cleanings if you store them on Kodak Movie 
Reels in Kodak Movie Film Cans. 


If there are black streaks, check your projector gate. 


on your 
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For the 



biggest and brightest 8mm 


movies you can get 


... have your photo dealer project one of 
your favorite reels on the new Kodak Showtime 
8 Movie Projector. It has everything you would 
want—PLUS! Its super-bright 750-watt lamp 
and Lumenized optical system enable you to 
project your personal movies brilliantly as big as 
or bigger than life—clear across a 5-foot screen. 
You also get 400-foot reel capacity for half-hour 
shows, “big-screen” //1.6 lens, “still-picture” 
control, reverse action, power rewind, 2-reel 
storage compartment. It has variable speed 
control. And it’s lubricated for life . . . never 
needs oiling. Comes with new Kodak Presstape 
Splicer mounted in its cover. Complete in its 
own built-in case, $174.50. 


Which do you prefer to project? 



or 



No doubt about it. Everyone prefers the 
longer, uninterrupted showing of a large reel 
of film. Whether you now splice your film into 
large reels or not, you’ll be interested in the 
new Kodak Presstape Movie Splicer (8mm and 
16mm) in the illustration above. It requires no 
cement, no water! The splicer makes a special 
notched cut in the two pieces of film to be 
joined. Then pressure-sensitive Presstapes are 
applied to both sides of the film, giving you a 
smooth, professional-type splice that will last 
and last. Splicer alone with supply of Press- 
tapes is $6.95. 


A handful of 
small reels 



One large 
reel 



Meet the newest member of the Brownie Movie Family 
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BROWNIE MOVIE CAMERA, TURRET f/l2 


The next time someone asks you which movie 
camera you would recommend for a beginner, 
keep in mind this new Turret Brownie. It has 
the same operating ease and film economy as 
the single-lens Brownie Cameras, plus the 3- 
position turret to make regular, wide-angle, and 
telephoto movies. No extra lenses to buy or 
attach. No focusing either. Lowest price ever 
for a complete turret movie camera.$59.50. 


A 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where 









4 s ANY bride—or mother of the bride—can 
tell you, there’s more to a wedding than 
the actual ceremony in the church (or at home). 
There’s often two or three months of planning 
before that big day—^selection of the members 
of the wedding party, engaging the church and 
clergyman, mailing of the announcements, plus 
a thousand and one other details that must be 
taken care of. 

Your movie camera can capture all of this 
very easily. But don’t be satisfied with just a 
few scenes of the bride and groom at the church 
or reception, and possibly some “posed” shots 
of the wedding party. Whether you’re taking 
the movies for a member of your own family, 
for a friend, or if it’s your own wedding and 
you’ve arranged for someone to make a movie 
record for you, get the complete story ... 

Sfart vyith the announcement 


Get plenty of close-ups 

If it is a church wedding, and if you 
are shooting with color film, you may not 
be able to capture the actual ceremony 
indoors. Photo lamps are oftentimes not 
permitted in a church. However, there is 
seldom objection to these lights in shoot¬ 
ing the bride and groom coming down 
the aisle as they leave the church. 

You’ll want to be outside the church to 
get views of the guests congratulating the 
happy couple. But the best opportunity 
for those all-important informal shots is 
at the reception. Of course, you’ll film 
the cutting of the wedding cake, and the 
bride as she tosses her bouquet. But also 
catch unposed scenes of guests, as well 
as members of the wedding party. 

Speaking of weddings .. • 

A wedding movie such as outlined above 
is truly one of the finest and most thoughtful 
gifts you can give a young couple. And it ties 
in with a new special-occasion gift that has 
just been announced—the Kodak Movie 
Camera Gift Kit. Beautifully packaged in a 
white, silver, and gold box, this Kit contains a 
Brownie Movie Camera, //1.9, in ivory and 
gold Kodadur covering, and two rolls of Koda- 
chrome Movie Film. There’s also a special 
booklet giving tips on shooting wedding movies. 
Make it your gift to the couple, and then 
“borrow” the camera to shoot their wedding 
story. They can then take the camera to get 
movies of the honeymoon trip. This new gift 
item is now at your photo dealer’s. $44.95. 


^ Tips on 
Wedding Movies 


just before leaving for the church (if it is a 
church wedding). Then follow with a long shot 
of the church or home where the wedding will 
take place. As the guests arrive, make a series 
of brief shots. You might be able to get 
the groom and best man going in the side 
or back door, too. But be sure to capture 
the arrival of the bride and bridesmaids. 


If there is an announcement of the engage¬ 
ment in the paper, copy it for your introductory 
title. You can shoot just the headline—if that 
tells enough of the story—or you can shoot a 
scroll title of the entire write-up. Make this 
shot long enough to read the copy twice. Use 
of a Brownie Movie Titler eliminates any prob¬ 
lem of focusing or framing. 

Next, arrange to get an informal scene of the 
bride-to-be, and perhaps her mother, address¬ 
ing invitations. Here, a medium shot followed 
by a close-up, and then an extreme close-up 
looking over the girl’s shoulder “reading” the 
invitation. Also get a shot of the gift table. 

Comes the big day . . . start your shooting 
with a close-up of the bride adjusting her veil 
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What tb'^sshoot in your own back yard 

\ 


T T omeIs the place Vo 
^^Pl'^ndTKtss^ime ofVh( 
movie opportuni^s, lijce 


roME^s the place Vo shoot home movies. 

-"*\he year a lot of prime 

kely as not, are to be 
/ found right in younow/i back yard. 

/ During weekday l^^ure hours, maybe, you 
I just poke around the ^den ... or trim a bit of 

I lawn ... or wield a j^^et in a family croquet 

contest... or chip a few'^olf balls ... or shine 
weekend. Maybe, 


\ up the car for ^ coming weeken 


lawn. There’s your first shot. Then you, or 
your friends, will approach an individual flower 
bed—and there’s your second shot. Next, sure 
as shootin’, folks will move right in to enjoy 
fully the blooms, and your movie camera can 
move in the same way. Only more so—because 
it can concentrate on an area only inches in 
width. Inches which, when projected, become 
feet in width on your movie screen. 



Not one-subject, one-shot—but for each sub¬ 
ject a sequence. After shooting a semi-close- 
up such os this, move in really close... 


. . . and get a series of close-ups such as this. 
Picture this one flower full across your movie 
screen! 


too, there are a couple of back-yard family sup¬ 
pers during the week. These are all //8 exposure 
subjects for Kodachrome Film if shot in bright 
sunlight. But, if your car, for example, is in the 
shade of a big tree, shoot at //2.7. And, if your 
picnic supper is late in the day, you’ll have to 
“open wide” to fjl.l or //1.9, depending on the 
amount of light. 

Things frequently get a little more exciting 
on a Saturday or Sunday, but camera expo¬ 
sures remain the same whatever the activity. 
There’s simply no better film fare than this— 
and how perfectly suited is an observant and 
responsive movie camera for capturing it! For 
whether your targets are in action, or enjoying 
the action of others, a movie camera will get 
them just as they are. 

How to shoot the hack-yard movie 

Film in sequences. An introductory shot 
from fairly well back . .. followed by a short 
series of close-ups. Your flower garden, as 
an example. It’s composed of scores if not 
hundreds of blossoms, with the whole ar¬ 
ranged for best effect as viewed from across the 


Filming a picnic 

No genie’s lamp creates a picnic full blown. 
Busy hands place plates, set out tempting 
salads and relishes and rolls and all the other 
things that make a picnic so inviting. Every 
one of them colorful. Every one of them a sub¬ 
ject for a shot—especially in a close-up. 
Chances are, too, that the head of the house¬ 
hold fancies himself in the role of outdoor chef. 
Film him, of course. But film also, and again in 
close-ups, each step of his progress. And, when 
it’s time to pull up and fall to, it’s also time for 
another few shots. Again, //8 is the correct 
setting for sunlit shots. If the grille and picnic 
table are in the shade, remember to open your 
camera lens to //2.7. Then put down your 
camera and pitch in yourself. You’ve got your 
picnic movie! 

Do we seem to harp on close-ups? There’s a 
reason. Hardly any of us take enough of them, 
even though they’re almost always the ones that 
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The back-yard feast is a summer tradition, 
and every aspect of it calls for color movies. 


win the “Ahs” in every movie show. We fre¬ 
quently overlook them because we tend to re¬ 
gard every image in a camera’s finder as a 
separate picture. It isn’t, really. In movies, it’s 
only a part of a picture. So we shouldn’t try to 
“get everything in” any one shot—any more 
than in life we’d attempt to enjoy things by 
remaining rooted in one spot. You shoot a 
movie, come to think of it, exactly as you look 
at things when without a camera! 

Shoot a movie subject as you see it 

What are the youngsters up to over in the 
sandbox? From where you stand you can see 
they’re having fun. But now you move up to 
see better. One chubby architect proudly points 
to a fort he’s built. You bend down close to 
admire it, then turn to compliment him on his 
handiwork. That's the way to do it. And you 
know by now, we’re sure, that children are not 
only every parent’s favorite movie subject. 


jects as well as the more distant ones! In fact, 
because you can stand back while getting 
close-ups with a telephoto, it’s the best of all 
ways to capture unsuspected and therefore un¬ 
posed movie glimpses. 

Project your movies outdoors, too 

We’ve just been talking about shooting back¬ 
yard movies. Have you ever shown any movies 
outdoors on a warm and pleasant evening to 
family and neighborhood friends? The very 
essence of successful home-movie shows is 
built around a relaxed informality—and here’s 
its natural setting. Whether your movie menu 
features last month’s outing or last winter’s 
blizzard, it’ll be at its colorful best when 
screened under the stars in your own back¬ 
yard “drive-in.” 


When children are absorbed in play— that’s 
the time to add to their movie diaries! 

Every week enjoy these TV programs 


but that the youngsters themselves favor their 
own images above all other movie subjects. 
Kid stuff is real stuff to youngsters, and never 
better than when in movie close-ups. 

Any movie camera will make close-ups . . . 
will let you cover an area a foot or a lot less in 
width. But slip an inexpensive Portra Lens over 
your camera’s standard lens and you can really 
move in. Many movie-makers who have titling 
devices, such as the Brownie Movie Titler Out¬ 
fit, secure their cameras to the titlers and frame 
small areas and objects in the title-card easel— 
which whoops things up in grand style on film 
and screen. And, if you’ve a telephoto lens, 
don’t forget that it can “pull in” near-by ob- 
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1. Clarence Kilpatrick^ Riverside^ Ontario, Canada Mr. 
Kilpatrick got this shot of the steamer Klondike as 
it was leaving Whitehorse on the Yukon River. 
f/8-11. 

2. Dr. C. W. Odell, South Bend, Indiana After getting this 
wonderful shot of the colt, Dr. Odell had to move 
fast to escape the old mare that took after him. 
f/5.6-8. 


Let’s see your “good shots’’—Smm or 16mm! 
Close-ups, scenes of simple composition and con¬ 
trasting colors ore best. And, of course, they must 
be sharp. Send film clippings only, please. Three 
16mm or five Smm frames of a scene are enough- 
only a fraction of a second’s screen action! Address 
“Good Shots,’’ Kodak Movie News, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 



3. Fred D. Maloney, Long Island City, N, Y. Mr. Ma¬ 
loney moved in real close for this shot. Taken in 
the Rose Garden at Bronx Park. f/ll. 

4. Mrs, Patrick L. Maher, Hartford, Connecticut Young 
Kenneth Maher was just “cooling off” when his 
mother made this semi-close-up view. f/8. 


"Kodak” and “Brownie” are trademarks 
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Finest Movies of Them All... 


W HAT IS CHRISTMAS in your home? Chances 
are, as viewed by individual members of 
the faiT|ily, it’s a lot of different things. 

To 4 young child, Christmas is a day of 
delight that dawns with the familiar living room 
transformed into fairyland, with a glowing and 
fragrant tree sheltering a host of colorful and 
crinkly packages, each of which opens to reveal 
a toy more wonderful than those already 
opened in happy disarray. It’s a time when the 
grownups a youngster has learned to trust 
and love are never more outgiving with affection 
. . . a period when mysterious and mouth¬ 
watering aromas from the kitchen culminate 
in an eye-opening plateful that challenges even 
the sturdiest of youthful appetites ... a day 
that passes all too soon, and ends in a familiar 
bed now laden with new playthings. 

To an older child, Christmas brings the 


family into sharper focus. It’s a moment in 
which one discovers that giving can be as 
pleasurable as receiving . . . that offers a taste 
of adulthood, through sharing with older 
members of the family the happiness of younger 
brothers and sisters. 

^ovie of the year 

To parents, of course, Christmas is the climax 
of months and weeks of planning and prepara¬ 
tion . . . the season that makes everything 
worth while. And to movie-making parents, 
Christmas is even more: The opportunity for 
the finest family movies of all . . . the occasion 
when invaluable growing-up sequences, per¬ 
haps missed in the rush and distractions of 
everyday activities, can now be added to a 
movie diary against the happiest and most 
{Continued over the page) 
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colorful of all picture backgrounds. And this 
Christmas—added so easily! 

For realize this—if, perhaps, you have yet to 
enjoy indoor movie-making: Your movie 
camera, regardless of make or model, has a 
remarkably fast lens that is as capable of 
“seeing” indoors as it is outdoors. Today, 
too, indoor lighting equipment is far less ex¬ 
pensive, far more versatile, and more certain 
of good results than that of the earlier days 
of home movies. A featherweight, low-cost light 
bar, fitted with remarkably efficient reflector 
flood lamps, is all you need. A light bar that 
holds both camera and lamps as a single unit 
so that you are foot-loose to change scenes and 
follow action wherever it takes you. 

Kodachrome in all its wonderful color is the 
film to use. And three or four rolls should 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Let’s film much of if, this year, from a child’s-eye view¬ 
point! At least, the early-morning scenes. And realize, 
please, that the opening sequence below can be filmed on 
Christmas Day, or on any day—and then be spliced into 
your reel. 

e.c.u. means extreme close-up; c.u. means close-up; m.s. 
means medium shot. 


give you a Christmas record you’ll never forget 
—all the anticipation, preparation, and enjoy¬ 
ment of your happiest Christmas ever. Type A 
Kodachrome Film, certainly, as much of 
Christmas is an indoor season. And a roll, 
at least, of Daylight Type for the outdoor scenes 
you plan to shoot. Or, if you prefer, you can 
use “Type A” for any and all shootings—“as 
is” indoors; outdoors, shot through a Kodak 
Daylight Filter for Kodak Type A Color Films 
to give it the proper color balance. 

As to indoor exposure—it just couldn’t be 
simpler! The distance from lights (and camera) 
to your subject determines the lens opening 
you use. It’s all spelled out on the exposure 
card packed with the film, and by the exposure 
guide printed right on the light bar. When the 
lights are up close, and therefore most brilliant. 


Christmas morning doesn’t really need a script. 
It writes its own pretty much—from the mo¬ 
ment the first eye opens. But it may be help¬ 
ful if we suggest an unusual camera angle for 
your... 












) 


you quite naturally use a small lens opening. 
When several feet distant, you use a medium- 
size lens opening. And when you’re well back 
with lights and camera, you open the lens wide. 
Ifs even easier than filming outdoors in sunlight 
because the brilliance of the photofloods is 
always precisely known. 

Shoot in sequence 

Try to start your Christmas movie when you 
begin your Christmas preparations. With gift 
wrapping. With tree buying. With notes to 
Santa and stockings by the fireplace. Tell the 
Christmas story —of which Christmas Day is 
the climax. Shoot, too, in sequences. There’s 
an outline below of the most important se¬ 
quence—and each phase of Christmas suggests 
its own. On Christmas Eve, as another example. 


there’s the tree and its ornaments, the wrapped 
gifts, and you, yourselves—all an important 
part of the Christmas movie. You can begin 
this sequence with an introductory shot as the 
tree is brought in and fixed to its standard. 
Then the boxes of ornaments and tinsel as they 
appear from attic or closet, and, in extreme 
close-ups, are affixed to branches. Now the 
presents, as hands stack them one on top of 
another. Then, from well back, the full scene 
the children will see on Christmas morning. 

And now a hand—only—pressing a light 
switch. Next, all the camera sees are the softly 
glowing tree lights. Then—darkness—as spelled 
out with a short length of film shot with a 
hand cupped over the lens. And then, perhaps, 
the little continuity for Christmas morning 
outlined just below . . . 
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Clock face giving the hour Christmas morning. 
Your child’s first eye opening, and first smile. 
(To get the right expression in this scene, just 
waken your youngster from night or from nap 
with the gift of a new toy.) 

His feet, from floor level, reaching for slippers. 
His bedroom door, again from floor level, as it 
swings open and youthful feet pad into the 
upstairs hall. 

His hand—knocking on his parents’ door. 

Adult feet, also reaching for slippers. 

Youthful feet and legs descending stairs. 

An over-your-child’s-shoulder view of the Christ¬ 
mas tree. (The next several shots are all made to 
give the youngster’s viewpoint.) 

“Swish” pans of the stocking by the fireplace . .. 
Mom by the tree ... packages under it... the star 
atop it, (The shooting technique is to train your 
camera steadily on one subject—swish to the next 
—hold it for a few seconds—swish to the third— 
etc. Just as a child’s eyes dart from one wonder 
to another.) 

A camera carry across the room to Mom, whose 
'‘hands hold out the first present. 


Young hands reach past the camera for the gift. 
Its opening—and the exciting toy within. 

Mom offering another gift. . . and another. 

Dad offering a gift. 

Another shot made over the youngster’s shoulder 
of all the presents and colorful litter surrounding 
him. 

And now, of course, comes the “big” present-^ 
and for this you simply have to change the 
camera’s viewpoint so as to capture his expres¬ 
sion. Then, with all the gifts bestowed, you’ll not 
only want a few shots of older members of the 
family enjoying their presents, but also more 
child’s-eye close-ups of the youngster playing 
with his. And remember that your movie camera 
will make real close-ups! Take most of them from 
floor level—as chubby hands assemble, wind, 
up-end the many toys. If there’s a train set, show 
the engine thundering down upon your camera, 
to swing safely by it on a turn. If there’s a doll¬ 
house, film it as viewed by its proud new owner 
and decorator. And be on the alert for priceless 
close-ups of young faces. There’s no other time 
of the year so fruitful of opportunities for inti¬ 
mate and unsuspected glimpses of children! 





Put Your Best Footage Forward 


T here’s no trick to editing and titling your 
personal movies. While one can make a 
Hollywood production out of this, it isn’t at 
all necessary. The simplest step is to assemble 
your movies on large reels for uninterrupted 
showings of 15 minutes—or longer. They’ll be 
even better if you eliminate any poor scenes 
and trim the ones that are obviously too long. 
And there are invariably occasions when you 
will want to rearrange scenes to smooth out 
your movie story. 

Shoot your titles 

First, shoot the titles you need. If you 
haven’t already made notes, a quick run-through 
of your films will enable you to jot down a 
description of each scene from which you can 
write your titles. When to title? Strange as it 
may sound, no more than necessary. Often 
your movie tells the story by itself and requires 
only an opening title. How long should your 
titles be? Long enough for you to read them 
twice. Even a one-or-two-word title should 
remain on the screen 3 or 4 seconds. 

Brownie Movie Camera owners will find the 
new Brownie Movie Titler Outfit (illustrated) 
a wonderful investment for making not only 
titles, but extreme close-ups as well. The easel 
accepts printed or typed titles, snapshots, or 
illustrations from periodicals or folders. You 
can even film scroll titles with it. Complete 
with close-up lens and titling aids, $15.95. 

Assemble and splice 

With your titles on film and your movies to 
be edited on hand, you’re ready to go. You 
should have a rewind. With this you’ll need a 
splicer (see page 7). It helps, especially with 
8mm film, to have a viewer for judging what 
parts may need cutting. 

As you wind your films onto large reels you 
can do your editing and also splice in your 
titles. Label each reel and pop it into a labeled 
film container. Kodascope Reels are ideal 
because they not only provide longer shows, 
but they feature a new easy-load design, 
especially important with 8mm films. Koda¬ 
scope Film Cans give the protection your films 
need. A 200-foot 8mm Reel and Can costs but 
$1.25; 400-foot size, $1.85. The 400-foot 16mm 
Reel and Can combination is $1.95. 

One ree/, one subject 

Wherever possible, have one story or subject, 
such as a vacation trip, per reel. Of course, all 
movie-makers acquire footage of day-to-day 
family events that do not tell a particular story. 
However, these scenes are priceless to you and 



your family, and most certainly you will want 
to assemble them on large reels. You can do 
this in a chronological order, or ... we suggest 
that you assemble a special reel for each 
youngster. This can be selected shots, taken 
over a period of time, to make up his or her 
“growing up” diary. 

With the long winter evenings at hand, 
now’s the time to do your titling and editing. 
As you project your finished movies, we’re 
confident you’ll agree that the reward of 
smoother, more interesting shows is more than 
worth the little time involved. 

#•; 

Can I get stills from 
mii movies? 

T he ANSWER is ""yQS,"’providing your movie 
shots are well exposed, sharp, of low con¬ 
trast, and preferably close-ups. Kodak can 
make color enlargements for you, but we 
don’t recommend it unless the shots are 
technically excellent. 

Color prints from 8mm Kodachrome frames 
are usually limited to 2i/^ x inches . . . from 
16mm Kodachrome frames, to 4 x 6 inches. 
Our lab experts determine how large by gauging 
the quality and detail of the original. Price 
per enlargement is $2.25, regardless of print 
size. Prints should be ordered from our Chicago 
lab through your Kodak dealer. Ask him to 
request a Kodachrome Enlargement, Special 
Size. The lab requires 5-frame lengths of 8mm 
film, 3-frame lengths of 16mm film, with a 
thread inserted in the perforation of the frame 
to be printed. 

Kodak does not make black-and-white prints 
from either color or black-and-white movie 
film. Some photofinishers do offer this service. 
Check with your dealer. 
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Vacatfo^'* 
from Snow 

W HILE FEW movie-makers in northern climes 
will start southward before the holidays, 
many will pack bags and movie equipment 
shortly thereafter and head for warm sands 
and sun. For them, these forethoughts: 

Get a carrying case for your camera, if you 
don’t already have one. Many of today’s carry¬ 
ing cases do double duty—carry the camera 
when it’s not in use, and hold the camera when 
it is, thus freeing your hands to make adjust¬ 
ments. These Field Cases pay off on one trip 
in convenience and protection. 

And you might—if you haven’t already— 
invest in that inexpensive and helpful item 
known as the Kodak Skylight Filter. Especially 
if you’re going to be doing much shooting over 
water or from the air, where there’s usually 
quite a bit of ultraviolet light which, on color 
film, gives scenes an unnatural blueness. The 
Skylight Filter absorbs it! 

Exposure? Just as back home —for similar 
subjects. Which usually means that, down 
South, you’ll be stopping down a bit from 
normal shooting. Not because the days are 
warmer. But because many southern scenes 
are brighter because of whiter costumes and 
buildings, brilliant beaches, sky and clouds. 
Using Kodachrome Film up North you’d give 
the brightest of these //8-//11 or //ll—reserving 
the familiar stand-by of //8 for average-bright 
subjects in sunlight. You do just the same in 
the South! 

You will, however, want to observe one 
slight change in familiar shooting technique: 
Shoot all possible titles for your unfamiliar 
subjects. You’ll find them ready-made in the 
many signs and plaques that identify sites and 
sights to you when shooting, and will later 
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identify them with equal efficiency when you 
are showing your movies. 

We suggest that you look over your movie 
targets before you shoot. By this schedule you’ll 
know better what to film, and from what angle 
to film it. And when you do film it, do it in 
sequences and not just in shots ... of which 
the simplest example is: first, a title scene; an 
introductory full-view vista; the close-ups and 
semi-close-ups that match your personal en¬ 
joyment of the subject; and, finally, another 
mid-distance view to sign things off—with, if 
possible, a member of your party walking out 
of this subject and into the next. Takes your 
movie viewers right along with you! 


# - ^ 

For a reallq diffeVSrSt Qift 

... give Duplicates 


W HAT member of your family wouldn’t love 
to receive footage of your personal movies 
—especially if he lives miles away! Movies that 
show the action and color of your own family 
activities, of the children “growing up.” Or 
what friend who was part of your vacation 
movie wouldn’t enjoy having his own print! 

A color duplicate of the scenes you know will 
be of interest to them would be a most thought¬ 



ful gift. It’s a gift no one else could give, and 
one that would offer lasting pleasure. 

Even if the lucky recipients don’t have a 
projector, they can easily borrow or rent one. 

For your own use 

Gifts are not the only reason for getting 
dupes of your best reels. The ones you like the 
best, and thus show the most, will be the first 
ones to show signs of wear. And occasionally 
fire and theft bring irreplaceable loss. 

Duplicates are reasonably priced. Check with 
your dealer. Kodak will make dupes from 16mm 
Kodachrome, and there are independent labora¬ 
tories which will duplicate 8mm and 16mm 
Kodachrome and black-and-white originals. 
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Brownie 

Movie Camera Kit, f/1.9 


Brownie 

Movie Camera Kit, f/2.7 


Brownie 
500 Movie Outfit 


Brownie 
300 Movie 


Kodak Super 8 
Movie Outfit 


Indoor-outdoor kits 

The fjl.l Kit includes the Brownie Movie 
Camera with //2.7 lens, together with the 
Brownie 2-Lamp Movie Light and two re¬ 
flector flood lamps. For everyday family film¬ 
ing, no 8mm camera makes more satisfying 
color movies—indoors or out. Only $38.40. 

The de luxe//1.9 Kit features the Brownie 
camera with super-fast //1.9 lens, its handy 
field case, the Cine-Kodak Folding (4-lamp) 
Movie Light, and four reflector flood lamps. 
Complete, $71.45. 

Camera-pro/ector outfits 

The Brownie 300 Movie Outfit incorporates 
the Brownie camera with //2.3 lens and the 
Brownie 300 Movie Projector with a handy 
preview screen. Projector will show 8mm 
movies up to 3 feet wide. $104.70. 

The Brownie 500 Movie Outfit features the 
Brownie camera with //1.9 lens and the Brownie 
500 Movie Projector. In addition, it includes 
a camera field case and the Cine-Kodak Fold¬ 
ing (4-lamp) Movie Light. The projector pro¬ 
vides 500-watt illumination and screenings up 
to 4 feet wide. Outfit price, $144.95. 

At the top of the line is the Kodak Super 
8 Movie Outfit. It contains the Brownie Movie 
Camera, Turret //1.9, its field case, and the 
Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 Projector. The camera 
comes lens-equipped for telephoto and wide- 
angle as well as standard movie scenes. The 
projector will show 8mm movies big as life 
—clear across a 5-foot screen. $214. 

There’s nothing cheap about the “Brownies” 
except their prices. The fact that Kodak has 
found ways to make excellent equipment to sell 
at modest prices does not mean that this 
equipment is one whit less precise and de¬ 
pendable than if its quantity were smaller and 
its prices higher. This is all by way of stating 
that you won’t go wrong in recommending 
any of these new outfits. 


• • • for someone you know who 
should make movies too! 


4 s A MOVIE-MAKER, your advice is often soi^ht 
by friends or acquaintances as to what 
equipment to buy for their own use or as 
gifts for someone else. If 8mm movies will 
answer their needs (as they do for most 
families), tell your friends about these new 
8mm gift packages we have ready for Christmas. 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where applicable. 











Let’s see your “good shots”! Remember that close- 
ups, scenes of simple composition and contrasting 
colors are best. And, of course, they must be sharp. 
Send film clippings only —please. Three movie 
frames from the start or end of a scene are enough 
— only 1/5 of a second’s screen action I Address 
“Good Shots,” Kodak Movie News, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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1. John M. Jubon, East Millstone, N, J, — Mr. Jubon 
shot this close-up of the scarlet tanager during a 
bird migration in New Jersey, f/8. 

2. William C. Larson, Indianapolis, Ind, — The statue of 
this well-known personality stands at the entrance to 
Santa Claus, Indiana, f/11. 

3. Charles O. Williams, Detroit, Mich, — Recipe for a 
wonderful shot: close-up of a colorful blossom with a 
blue-sky-and-white-cloud background, f/8-f/ll. 

4. John Jay, Williamstown, Mass, —This unposed por¬ 
trait of a charming skier is all the more pleasing be¬ 
cause of the camera angle Mr. Jay used, f/8-f/ll. 


"Stocking Qifts” 



Kodak Field Cases 
Provide full camera 
protection. Drop-front 
design keeps camera 
ready for instant use. 
Priced from $4.95. 



Cine-Kodak 
Duo Splicer Outfit 
For precision splicing 
of 8mm and 16mm films. 
Complete with containers 
and film cement. $10.95. 


FOR THE MOVIE MAKER... 



Kodak Filter Kits 


Compact cases hold 
filters, attachments 
in swing-out compart¬ 
ments. Kits for most 
movie cameras. From $6. 



Kodak Converters 
Change camera lens to 
wide-angle or telephoto 
lens. Fit Brownie 
and some Medallion 
cameras. $18.50 each. 


and are subject to change without notice. 
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“/ywV there some way I can get my movie 
films processed without the inconvenience and 
delay of having to take them to a dealer and 
then return to pick them up?'' Mr. A. B. 5., 
Portland, Oregon. 

There is. The next time you buy a roll of 
Kodachrome Film, ask your dealer for a 
Kodak Processing Label. Affix the bottom half 
of the label to the film carton, and then you can 
mail your exposed film direct to the nearest 
Kodak processing laboratory. You retain the 
other half of the label for identification. Kodak 
will return your film to the dealer from whom 
you obtained the label, and you pay him for 
the processing charges when you pick up 
your film. 


Apropos of our article in this issue on editing 
and titling, Mr. D. L. F. of Plainfield, N. J., 


writes in to suggest that movie-makers use the 
dull side of the white leader strip to write down 
dates and a brief description of what’s on the 
film. When you do shoot your titles, all the 
information needed is at hand. 

High School Photo Contest 

Not cine, but we want to alert you—so you 
can alert your teen-agers—about Kodak’s 
annual High School Photo Contest. There will 
be 128 cash awards this year, totaling $10,400. 
The contest runs from January 1 to March 31, 
1958, but any picture taken since April 1, 1957, 
can be entered. 

Who’s eligible? Any public, private, or 
parochial school student in the U. S. or its 
territorial possessions, in grades 9 through 12. 
Any number of snapshots can be entered, taken 
on any make of black-and-white film, with any 
model camera. Entries can be made in any of 
four classes: School Activities; People—all 
ages; Pictorials; Animals and Pets. For further 
details and contest aids, write to: Kodak High 
School Photo Contest, Rochester 4, N. Y. 



Save the “News”! 

W 0 have |»re|>€treil an attroc- 
five and cotivetiNitl portfolio 
for filing yotir Issues of Kodak 
Movie NawSf sized to fit book¬ 
case or desk drawer. Just send 
10 cents In coin, to cover 
tidndling, to fCodok Movie 
NewSf^ iastmon Kodak Com¬ 
pany, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


• EVERY WEEK ENJOY 

The Ed Sullivan Show 

CBS-TV 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

OZZIE AND HARRIET 

ABC-TV 


‘Kodak” and “Brownie” are trademarks 








